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THE PUDDLE DUCK 


Said the puddle duck to the little white 
hen, 

"I’ve not sold an egg since I don’t know 
when; 

Yet I feel quite sure that the eggs I lay 

Are as good as a hen’s eggs any day.” 


Said the little white hen to the puddle 
duck, 

"You think perhaps you are out of luck. 

Your eggs are as good, I’ll freely admit, 

And larger, too, by quite a bit. 








“But, my dear Mrs. Duck, I'll give you 


a tip; 

The whole fault lies with your salesman- 
ship. 

You produce your eggs and without a 
quack 

To your swimming pool you waddle back. 


*T tell the world to let it know, 

So I cackle around for an hour or so. 
There’s a good demand for the eggs I lay, 
For I make my advertising pay.” 


—Manchester Journal. 
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School Home Ideals 


By Epwarp S. 
or residential 
deaf are in a 


UR institution 
schools for the 
very real sense homes as well 


as schools. While we think and talk 
of them as schools only, and while we 
continually emphasize the school func- 
tions of teaching the “three R’s,” speech, 
speech-reading, language, etc., the fact 
remains that ‘these institutions are 
actually homes for the children who 
spend, there three-fourths of the most 
impressionable ten or twelve years of 
their lives. 

Not only so, but the factor of deaf- 
ness in a peculiar degree adds to the 
influence of the institution as a home. 
In the family home déafness has oper- 
ated as a most difficult barrier to inti- 
mate and normal communication of 
thought. The school home breaks down 
these difficult barriers. Thus at school 
rather than in the family comes libera- 
tion from a fearful handicap, the dis- 
covery of new ways and means of ex- 
pressing and receiving thought impres- 
sions and all the accompanying joys and 
effects of natural human intercourse. 

In all our convention gatherings, and 
in our professional literature, a rela- 
tively vast amount of thought and dis- 
cussion are devoted to the work done 
in class rooms, comparatively little to 
the home life of the child in the insti- 
tution. Yet in total hours per day and 
per year this home life in the institution, 
but outside the class room, bulks very 
large as a factor of immeasurable im- 
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portance in each child’s life. The ideals 
which dominate this child life in an 
institution outside the class room are 
of fateful and pregnant importance both 
to what is being attempted in the class 
room and to the all-around development 
of the child into stalwart manhood or 
womanhood. These ideals we call 
school-home ideals, with emphasis upon 
the home aspect of institution life. As 
ideals are more or less determinants of 
environments, of habit formation, and 
of many other conditions that enter into 
the process of education in a very con- 
crete way, we may very properly con- 
sider for a moment their profound gen- 
eral significance. 

Ideals are probably never perfectly 
realized, yet ideals govern the world. 
The Ten Commandments are a group- 
ing of magnificent ideals. So our com- 
plex legal systems, devised to secure 
justice in all our human relations, repre- 
sent great ideals never perfectly real- 
ized. The simple and the profound re- 
ligions of the world are the evolution 
of noble. ideals in different ages and 
conditions of human development. So 
our homes and schools also are the cul- 
mination of ideals that have developed 
through thousands of years. As we 
clarify, strengthen, and apply sound and 
worthy ideals to the practical, every-day 
work of life, we add substantial value 
to the service rendered, and, therefore, 
derive greater happiness from the ren- 
dering of such service. 
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This truth applies with peculiar force 
to the teacher. Real teachers must 
transmit to new generations the ideals 
of the past and create in growing chil- 
dren new ideals. They must deal with 
ideals both right and wrong. They 
must think ideals; they must interpret 
ideals; they must live ideals. There- 
fore, it behooves all, who have much 
to do with the education and training 
of children, to give careful thought, 
endless study, to the ideals which are 
controlling and those which should con- 
trol their work with children. 


In this search for truth it is quickly 
apparent that the ideals governing the 
home and the school are closely related. 
Therefore, the wise teacher must in- 
evitably consider the correlations of 
function between these two great insti- 
tutions which, with a third, the church, 
form the foundations of national char- 
acter and the civilization of the world. 
As we bring the ideals of the home into 
the school and the ideals of the school 
into the home we tend to unify, to 
strengthen, and prolong the influence of 
the most potent forces we have for 
the upbuilding of character and a noble 
citizenship. In this series of articles 
we are particularly concerned with 
bringing the ideals of the home into 
the school, and in particular into our 
state residential schools for the deaf. 


In the evolution of man homes de- 
veloped first, then schools. For many 
thousands of years there were homes 
but no schools. For other thousands 
of years there were schools, i. e., school 
teachers in the home, but no institution 
schools of the type we now have. 


The more scientifically, extensively, 
and intensively child welfare is studied, 
the more certain seems the conclusion 
that the more naturally homelike we 
make the surroundings of a child, the 
better the results will be. As we ap- 
proach the ideals, the elements that 
make home life beautiful, we bring into 
the school a certain sweetness and light 
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not otherwise attainable; we train our 
little folks into true home _ builders, 
home lovers, home protectors. We de- 
velop the sense of loyalty that underlies 
both religion and patriotism. 


The implications of these homely 
phrases are far reaching. Real home 
builders, home lovers, and home pro- 
tectors are also the real town, city, 
state and nation builders. They work 
from right motives. They are our ideal 
citizens. It requires all the practical 
mental training in the development of 
productive power, all the manual skill 
we can impart, all the moral insight 
into ethical values, all the appreciation 
of beauty that we can instill into hun- 
gering souls, all the depth and breadth 
and fullness of content that we can 
possibly give to childhood’s concepts of 
love and life, in order that the passion- 
ate and pulsating little bits of human- 
ity put in our full care for nine months 
of each year, year after year, may be 
turned back to the world as real and 
worthy home builders, home lovers, and 
home protectors. If this be the supreme 
mission of our schools, the profound 
nature of the reasons for making our 
institutions as home-like as possible be- 
comes evident. — 


In the last analysis, have our schools 
any higher aim, purpose, or function 
than the accomplishment of the mis- 
sion we have described? If not, then 
we may safely conclude that we are 
on the right track and that we may 
wisely subject the functioning of our 
institutions, large and small, to the 
closest scrutiny as to their home train- 
ing environment, as to the presence or 
absence in them of the basic home ideals. 


This consideration might lead also to 
a discussion of such topics as the cottage 
system as contrasted with the massively 
constructed institution plants of an earlier 
period. But in these articles we are 
concerned not so much with the brick 
and mortar arrangements of our insti- 
tutions as with the spiritual atmosphere. 
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Home, home-likeness, home loving, 
etc., are spiritual concepts. The cot- 
tage system, for instance, is only a ma- 
terial expression of these concepts, and 
while very helpful, the vastly important 
essential to right results in our schools 
is that the people connected with the 
school have the right spiritual concepts 
of its proper functioning, that they see 
the right relations between these great 
fundamental ideals and their common 
daily duties as they come in contact with 
the children day by day, whether as 
teachers, supervisors, matrons, or man- 
aging directors. In this connection we 
are constrained to quote a modern 
idealist, who writes: 


“No matter how many playgrounds, 
no matter how much health education, 
medical inspections and inoculations, no 
matter how many intelligence tests or 
examinations passed or prizes won, if 
we fail to make the child strong and 
high-minded, loving truth and hating a 
lie; if we fail to teach him obedience 
and reverence, if we fail along the char- 
acter-building lines, we have failed ut- 
terly.” 


Therefore in the series of articles to 
follow, the effects of various conditions 
of school home environment upon the 
development of child character are con- 
sidered from many angles. Thus we 
consider the effects of the presence or 
absence of unselfish ideals of service, the 
effects of right or wrong supervision, 
the effects of properly recognizing (or 
through methods of mass management 
failing to recognize) the personality and 
individuality of children, the helpful 
and the hindering tendencies of insti- 
tutional life, working with and not 
against the natural instincts of children, 
the play instinct, the constructive in- 
stinct, the collecting instinct, the love 
of the beautiful, and the love of truth. 
Only as we synchronize and harmonize 
our efforts with these natural developing 
influences all in the right direction at 
the right time do we accomplish the su- 
preme ideal of building worthwhile 
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character, adequately fitted out with 
the knowledge and the skill necessary 
to accomplish noble purposes. 


Tue IDEAL oF UNSELFISH SERVICE 


Of the spiritualizing ideals that make 
home life beautiful we give first place 
at once to that of unselfish service. It 
is just as profoundly essential in the in- 
stitution schools as in the home, just 
as powerfully constructive in its in- 
fluence upon character, just as inspiring 
and uplifting, in the larger group as in 
the small. 

Whether the institution school is 
housed in palatial buildings or in ‘the 
plainest of the plain, no matter how per- 
fect its plan of organization, no matter 
how scientifically trained its workers 
may be, the acid test of its spiritual at- 
mosphere and its real progress lies in 
the ideal of unselfish service which 
dominates its life. 


The highly successful and supremely 
happy home is the one in which prevails 
Emerson’s simple motto, “Each for all 
and all for each.” When this ideal pre- 
vails in a school we have the most es- 
sential foundation for real progress. 
When it is supplanted by contending 
forces of individual or group selfishness, 
striving to take or receive as much as 
possible from all and give as little as 
possible in return, the barometer of 
progress is falling, storm signals may 
be found easily, there is trouble in the 
air, there is tragedy for the little chil- 
dren observing all the ramifications and 
results of selfishness in action. 


The ideal of unselfish service is pro- 
foundly far-reaching and exacting. It 
demands of the individual the most 
thorough preparation, mental, moral, and 
physical, in knowledge, in thought, in 
skill, in patience, and in persistence that 
can be attained in order that he or she 
may render service of the greatest pos- 
sible value to all and to children espe- 
cially. It demands not only this long 
and careful preparation, but also the de- 
velopment of life habits of temperance 
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in all things and neglect of nothing that 
is essential to fitness for the service 
undertaken. 

This is the supreme educative ideal 
that we attempt to place before the 
child. We point it out in the classic 
songs and stories of all nations. We 
search the annals of religion and of 
patriotism for noble examples of it. We 
point to the great historical figures of all 
time in striving to make real this ideal 
of the spirit. But the child is concrete 
minded. He is, mentally speaking, near 
sighted. Things nearby loom large and 
interest him. Things far distant in 
time and space are vague, shifting and 
undefined as the clouds. Therefore he 
observes first and imitates first, in 
thought and in action, those immediately 
about him, parents in the home, play- 
mates, supervisors, teachers in_ the 
school. The extent of daily close contact 
with particular persons counts heavily 
with him. 

Therefore each officer, teacher, em- 
ployee, and pupil in an institution school 
becomes more or less an exemplar of the 
unselfish service ideal, adding strength, 
beauty, proportion, and comprehensive- 
ness to it, or trailing it in the fogs of 
ignorance, the mire of selfishness, or in 
the wavering lights and shadows of 
weak-willed vacillation. 


Study the progressive, happy home, 
and you find that mutual understanding, 
common interests, common desires, com- 
mon purposes, and mutual confidence 
are the basic elements that give unity to 
its spiritual life. The same must be 
true of an institution school, if it is to 
be home-like. The home circle rejoices 
in the progress and happiness of each 
individual member. Each member in 
turn finds real joy in service for the 
rest, in doing something that adds to the 
welfare and happiness of any or all the 
other members of the circle. In the 
small home circle each member knows 
what all the others are doing. As the 
circle grows larger in a small school, 
or very much larger in a large school, 
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there is need for the building of wider 
sympathies, broader personal interests, 
and still more of the same spirit of un- 
selfish service. Therefore inthe school 
home, and especially in the leaders of 
the school, there arises the need of even 
greater patience than in the home, more 
of the spirit of willingness to do for the 
stranger within our gates, an ideal of 
service, clearly defined and unfaltering, 
and a deep desire to strangle in their 
very inception the thoughts or motive 
springs of unworthy suspicion, envy, 
hate, the whole foul brood of character- 
undermining emotions that even trivial 
offenses against our personal self-esteem, 
our personal ambitions, our secret, selfish 
hopes and passions often stir within us. 


At one extreme the very young chil- 
dren are most careless, natural, open, 
and reckless in the expression of these 
debasing emotions. Here in extreme 
cases we may recognize the first sus- 
tenance to criminal tendencies, which, 
uncontrolled, are dangerous as_ hidden 
fires that in time may burst into a fury 
of destruction. At the other extreme 
are cultured officers and teachers, in- 
comparably more subtle, self-deceptive, 
devious, and cautious in their modes of 
expression, but nevertheless, when all 
subterfuge is swept aside, often plainly 
permitting these destructive emotions to 
poison the motives of their speech and 
their acts. Whether it be in the out- 
spoken reckless child or in the adult, a 
poison by any other name may be as 
deadly, and the more subtle the more 
deadly, as far is character is concerned. 


While for the moment we are con- 
sidering this dark side of the picture, 
we should never forget that there is also 
a very bright and beautiful side to insti- 
tution school life, with never-ending ex- 
amples of profound unselfishness and 
noble devotion to duty. As myriad stars 
multiply in the heavens on_ beautiful 
nights, so in contemplation multiplies. 
the innumerable caravan, the mighty 
host of self-sacrificing teachers who have 
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spent their utmost strength, their very 
life blood in the service of children. 


Institution talk, and the corresponding 
acts that have become the subject of 
such talk, constantly reflect the min- 
gling currents of both uplifting and de- 
moralizing thoughts and emotions. The 
talk may be informative, instructive, in- 
spiring. It may be gossipy but purely 
amusing and harmless. It may be criti- 
cal but thoughtful and carefully directed, 
because arising from helpful motives. 
Or finally it may be critical but also 
laden with subtle poison, that causes 
needless pain, that sneers at the less 
competent, that indulges in self-praise 
through depreciation of others by witty 
ridicule and biting sarcasm, that is 
tainted with snobbishness toward those 
who have not “arrived” educationally, 
socially, or financially, that attempts to 
climb by pulling down others, that does 
not hesitate to undermine morale, ever 
seeking mates in the eyes of others, 
finding fault without remedy, and mak- 
ing institutibn life for some the ex- 
treme antithesis of happy home life. 

Children should be impressed daily 
and hourly with examples of charity 
toward all and malice toward none. 
That form of right education and en- 
couragement is the first and highest 
service that teachers can render in 
character building to their pupils and 
in encouragement to their associates. 
Without that spirit our service to the 
children may become as a tinkling cym- 
bal and sounding brass. With that 
spirit predominant in a school the ani- 
mating ideal of unselfish service becomes 
natural, inevitable, far reaching in its 
subtle influences, wonderful and _beauti- 
ful beyond description in the sum of 
its accomplishment. 

We get the full force of this truth 
only as we study children and appreciate 
the diverse, the complex, and the cease- 
less effects of environment upon them. 
They are marvelous even though un- 
conscious imitators. They are ready 
partisans. They respond to the atmos- 
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pheric play of helpful or harmful emo- 
tion with remarkable certainty. Their 
eyes are always upon us. They are 
continually observing when we are quite 
oblivious of the fact. They see and feel 
far more than they can express. They 
quickly detect the difference between 
selfish and unselfish service; hence 
the very great and peculiar responsibility 
which the elder members of an institu- 
tion family bear—the big brothers and 
the big sisters. Not one of these es- 
capes the children’s searching question, 
“Whom serve ye?” a question self- 
answered sooner or later in every child’s 
mind for good or for evil. 


How tragic for these little ones when, 
almost daily, they are given harmful ex- 
amples of uncontrolled temper, of care- 
less disregard of truth, of unmistakable 
spitefulness, of unconcern for the rights 
of others, of uncompromising selfishness, 
of unjust criticism, of neglected duty! 
How unfortunate when they see brute 
strength exercised to instill fear in chil- 
dren, cuffed, slapped, jerked, or shaken 
as though no rights of courtesy existed 
for the weak! How tragic when they 
come under the influence of chronic 
complainers, always fearful lest some 
one should get more praise, more atten- 
tion, more salary! How sad when they 
come under time-servers, whose one 
thought is to get through the required 
hours of service as easily as possible 
that they may wholly forget the children 
and devote themselves entirely to purely 
personal interests! How pitiful when dis- 
loyal people encourage in mere children 
their own disloyalty, perhaps the most 
despicable of all the innumerable forms 
of selfishness! All these persons, in 
whatever capacity they come in contact 
with the children, become builders of 
character, helpful or harmful, and in- 
evitably mould the children’s ideals of 
unselfish service for better or worse. 


So it is with the precious sunshine 
characters in every institution, the bear- 
ers of light in the shadowed recesses 
of temptation, the good Samaritans of 
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the school, willing to stop and answer 
foolish questions of childhood, the men 
and women who radiate patient kindli- 
ness, whose mere presence puts to 
shame wrongful and unworthy thoughts, 
who are willing to live close to the 
hearts of children in order to understand 
them. They too are character builders, 
true architects of life. The children 
quickly recognize them and love them. 
Loving them they rejoice to serve. 


Thus the ideal of unselfish service 
comes to the children through love, 
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which is therefore the supreme force 
in character building. One who said 
“Suffer little children to come unto 
Me and forbid them not’ understood 
this. Love, the summum bonum, the 
foundation of the family home, must 
just as truly be the foundation of the 
school home, where also its supreme 
and effective expression is to be found 
only in wise, practical, and far-seeing 
ideals of unselfish service. On _ this 
foundation, and no other, may we build 
nobly and wisely a school worthy of 
all praise. 





Yvonne Pitrois 


By Marcaret L. Hance 


Miss Pitrois is too modest to blow her 
own trumpet, so here are a few 
blasts from an admirer’s. 


Votta Review —the Achievement 

Number—and my attention was 
caught especially to the contribution 
from Miss Yvonne Pitrois, about the 
work of an American artist. The ar- 
ticle was very good, but it seems to me 
that Miss Pitrois’ own story is even 
more inspiring, though she is too mod- 
est to say that herself. I do not think 
there can be anyone who has ever done 
as much in a personal way to cheer and 
lighten the lonely lives of the isolated 
deaf. As the contributor’s note in the 
Votta Review says, she is quite de- 
voted to the deaf-blind of France. She 
has begun for them a friendly circle of 
correspondence, secures for them litera- 
ture in Braille, and has organized a fund 
for their benefit, so that every needy 
deaf-blind girl or woman regularly re- 
ceives, several times a year, a little sum 


] vours been reading the April 


of money to help and cheer her. But 
this is only a very small part of Miss 
Pitrois’ activities. All deafened people, 
from the slightly hard of hearing to the 
congenitally deaf, have in her a warm 
friend. 

Born in Paris with all her senses, in 
her seventh year a sun-stroke deprived 
her of every trace of hearing. Soon 
her speech began to grow defective. 
Her mother, however, consecrated her 
life wholly to her child, educating her 
entirely at home. How well she suc- 
ceeded can be seen in the fact that Miss 
Pitrois is an author well known and 
much loved in the Protestant world of 
France and Switzerland. She has pub- 
lished several books on literary subjects, 
biographies, etc., among them a life of 
Abraham Lincoln (now in its second 
edition), and one of Helen Keller. She 
contributes to many magazines, and has 
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had not a_ few 
books and articles 
translated into 
foreign languages. 
She herself has 
translated into 
French several 
English books and 
two American 
ones. Anyone who 


read her article 
in the VoLTa RgE- 
VIEW can testify 


as to her com- 
mand of English. 

When she was 
seventeen she met 
for the first time 
another deaf girl. 
As soon as_ she 
realized that there 
were other girls 
afflicted as she was, 
all the world over, 
she longed to help 
them, to bring a 
little sunshine in- 
to their dreary lives. But what could 
she do—such a shy, unassuming young 
girl, seldom leaving home, and leading 
a retired life? The idea came to -her 
to publish .a letter in a magazine of the 
Y. W. C. A., expressing her sympathy 
for the deaf and her desire to help 
A reader indicated to her a deaf 
girl in a country place, very lonely, to 
whom she might write. She radiantly 
wrote her first letter, and her life-work 
had begun. 

Year after year she enlarged her circle 
of correspondents, till it stretched even 
to foreign countries. On Christmas 
Eve, 1912, she realized a dream of many 
years—she launched the first number of 
her little magazine, La Petite Silencieuse, 
which was to be a message for her deaf 
girls—her “little sisters,” as she calls 
them. In her own words, her aim was 
to make it “a real friend, a sympathetic 
consoler, a wise counsellor to each 
member of my little flock.” And it has 
been. The subscribers of La Petite 





Miss Pitrois with “Poupette” (“Dolly,” her 
little dog) in her arms. Standing beside her, 
a hearing friend, a Swiss deaconess. 
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Silencieuse are 
about 900. Yet she 
knows them all, 
and writes the 
most charming and 
delightful letters 
personally to each 
one! 

During the war 
she sought out all 
the deaf refugees, 
aided them with 
gifts and money, 
helped the scat- 
tered ones to find 
their families, send- 
ing the children 
to schools for the 
deaf—at the same 
time carrying on 
her usual literary 
and household 
duties. She did so 
much, in particular 
for the unfortunate 
Belgian deaf dur- 
ing the war, that 
she was decorated with a high order by 
the King of the Belgians, and in 1920 re- 
ceived a Medal of Honor from the French 
Société National d’Encouragement au 
Bien “for devotion to mankind.” Her 
literary work, too, has received recog- 
nition by the French government, and 
she has been made an officer d’ Academie. 

Although my own friendship with 
Miss Pitrois is little more than a year 
old, I feel that I have learned to know 
her well, not only from her own won- 
derful and inspiring letters, but from 
the glowing accounts of their “Grande 
Soeur” (as they call her) given by sev- 
eral of her “little ones” in France and 
Belgium, with whom I carry on an in- 
teresting correspondence. Some of them 
are so unfortunate, without the advan- 
tages that we Americans take as a mat- 
ter of course, and Miss Pitrois has 
brought them friends, often employ- 
ment, help when they needed it. In her 
own little cottage by the sea, where she 
has spent her summers since the death 














Miss Pitrois with “Poupette” 


of her beloved mother, she receives as 
guests—free of charge, of course—poor 
or lonely deaf girls needing a little 
change or rest, and makes them for 
awhile as happy as possible. In short, 
she has done alone the work that our 
Leagues for the Hard of Hearing are 
accomplishing with trained workers. 
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And all this for no recompense except 
the devotion and gratitude of the un- 
fortunate all over France and Belgium— 
when she might be free to devote all 
her time to the literary work that she 
so loves. Surely this is one time when 
the “curse of deafness” has proved a 
blessing. 

La Petite Silencieuse is published 
every two months. The subscription 
price is four francs a year—five francs 
for foreign countries, which at the pres- 
ent rate of exchange is equivalent to the 
vast sum of twenty-five cents! If any 
of the readers of the Votta REvIEW 
who read French would care to sub- 
scribe for it, I think they would enjoy 
it, and I am quite sure that Miss Pitrois 
would welcome new friends from across 
the Atlantic. Her address is Mademoi- 
selle Yvonne Pitrois, Villa Simplette, 
Rue des Amazones, Royan (Charente 
Inferieure), France. And remember 
that a letter to France takes five cents’ 


postage ! 





This Month’s Contributors 


DWARD S. TILLINGHAST is Super- 

intendent of the South Dakota School for 
the Deaf. For the last thirty-four years, 
most of that time as superintendent, his life 
work and supreme interest have been the edu- 
cation of the deaf. His conclusions are, there- 
fore, deeply rooted in a varied and extensive 
experience as student, observer, and worker. 

A deep interest in the French has led 
Marcaret L. Hance to devote much of her 
spare time to study of their language. She 
says: “It might interest you to know that it 
was through our own Friendly Corner that 
the door to France and its people was opened 
for me.” 

“Why doesn’t Joun A. Ferrat write more 
serious articles?” inquires a subscriber. Well, 
he tells us that unless the Washington base- 
ball team does better than it has been doing 
lately, his sense of humor is likely to desert 
him at any time! 

Nmwa TAMziIn SAUNDERS, an _ experienced 
teacher of the deaf, is now engaged in organ- 
izing and stabilizing a new day-school in 
Huntington, West Virginia. 


“Tongues in trees, books in the running 
brooks, sermons in stones, and good in every- 
thing,” said the immortal William. They 
are still there, and Eva Raw Barrp offers 
new proof of her ability to recognize them. 


Rosert H. Gavutt, formerly a professor at 
Northwestern University, is Director of the 
Vibro-Tactile Laboratory at Northampton, 
Massachusetts. 

A bacteriologist by profession, but a teacher 
of lip-reading by inclination, Erste Hit occa- 
sionally offers other teachers diverting mate- 
rial for practice work. 

Persts VoseE and ELizaBeTH STRICKLAND 
are well known and much appreciated con- 
tributors to the Votta Review. 

Various readers have commented apprecia- 
tively upon recent sketches reproduced in these 
pages, unsigned, or marked with a modest lit- 
tle “H. C. L.” They are from the pen of 
Hm Carter Lucas, a Virginian, who man- 
ages somehow to find time to exercise a little 
of her artistic ability, despite the fact that 
she side-tracked a professional career to be- 
come the busiest of home-makers. 
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Those Labors of Hercules 


By Joun A. FERRALL 


upon me that my brain was not 

strong enough to digest adult 
literature. Not that I then understood 
what the word adult meant. I am not 
sure that I do now, but I have at least 
reached a point where I laugh at the 
person who remarks, “The directions on 
this bottle of medicine are for adults. 
Why, I never had adults in my life!” 

At any rate, then, for some forty years 
I have fed upon the daily newspapers, 
especially the sport sections, and upon 
such books as “An Outline of History 
for Use in Kindergartens,” “Fairy Tales 
for Children,” and the like. Participat- 
ing in such a repast lately and re-read- 
ing the account of the meeting between 
Hercules and Atlas, when the former 
was on his quest for the Golden Apples 
of the Hesperides, I was much im- 
pressed by the passage where Atlas begs 
Hercules to take the sky on his shoul- 
ders again. “Hercules,” says this pas- 
sage, “turned a deafened ear to the 
plea.” A deafened ear! You can 
imagine how amazed I was! 
you? 

After all, however, what is there sur- 
prising about it? Hercules was a god 
and as such would naturally be expected 
to possess all the attributes of a god, 
including, of course, deafness. It is odd, 
though, that I have never before thought 
of Hercules and his achievements in con- 
nection with deafness or thought of 
listing him as one of us. I suppose 
this is because I naturally place mental 
and spiritual accomplishments above 
those of a mere physical nature and so 
my attention has been caught only 
momentarily by the account of Hercules’ 
adventures. Physical strength has its 
place, but it is not logical to expect that 
Jack Dempsey, Gene Tunney or Babe 
Ruth should hold the place in public 


S evo forty years ago it dawned 
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Or can. 


esteem that is occupied by the President 
of Harvard University or the Editor 
of the Atlantic Monthly. Let us not 
on that account hold physical prowess 
in contempt. When we examine closely 
into amazing deeds of physical strength, 
it is enlightening to see in how many 
cases these deeds rest upon a very solid 
foundation of intelligent thought; the 
constructive thinking that we naturally 
expect from the deafened. 

To illustrate this point, we need seek 
no farther than the incident I have 
mentioned—the meeting between Atlas 
and Hercules. The latter, you recall, 
had persuaded Atlas to go and secure 
the golden apples while Hercules took 
the burden of the heavens upon his own 
broad shoulders. As Atlas made his 
way back with the prizes, however, he 
began to think that it might be an ex- 
cellent advertisement if he should take 
the apples to Eurystheus himself. He 
mentioned this to Hercules as soon as 
he was within speaking distance. Now, 
had Hercules possessed only physical 
strength, it is likely that he would have 
resorted to violence in response to this 
suggestion. But, no; he demonstrated 
immediately that he possessed intellectual 
strength as well. He agreed with Atlas 
that the plan was excellent. “But, pray,” 
he added, apparently as an afterthought, 
“hold this load for a moment while I 
procure a pad to ease my shoulders.” 
This seemed reasonable enough to Atlas, 
who, not being deafened, was rather a 
superficial thinker. He took the heavens 
back on his shoulders. They are there 
yet, for all we know to the contrary. 
And it was Hercules and not Atlas who 
carried the golden apples to Eurystheus. 

Entirely aside from incidents such as 
this, which upon examination show 
their basis to rest on intellect rather 
than physical power, there is some testi- 
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mony that would appear to show that 
Hercules possessed rather more than a 
little ability as a writer and poet. Take, 
for example, those herculean lines about 
woven clouds that have been so ably 
given to us in Henry Coggswell Knight’s 
translation : 


“But what to me are woven clouds, or what, 
If dames from spiders learn to warp their 
looms ? 
If coal-black ghosts turn soldiers for the State, 
With wooden eyes, and lightning rods for 
plumes ?” 


These lines, familiar to us as the 
rhymes of Mother Goose, reveal a depth 
of insight that is amazing, to say the 
least. Grasp the “woven clouds” image! 
Here we have a picture of clouds being 
woven much as the Hindus construct 
their marvelous prayer rugs from horse 
feathers. The image is perfect. And 
“coal-black ghosts” reveals an imagina- 
tion far out of the ordinary, visioning 
the ghost as adopting a protective color- 
ing, a. far more logical assumption than 
the usual idea that it would prefer to 
make its earthly appearance clothed in 
white, a garment that makes inconspicu- 
ous observation impossible; and is there 
anything more distasteful to a truly 
well-bred ghost than conspicuity? Fur- 
thermore, consider what, if anything, 
could strike more terror to the heart 
of an invading enemy than a defending 
force made up of coal-black ghosts with 
wooden eyes and lightning rods for 
plumes? Taking into consideration 
these factors, I believe you will agree 
with me that a composition of the sort 
quoted demands not only mental powers 
of a high order, but unusual physical 
strength as well. 

You know, of course, that Hercules 
was the son of Jupiter and Alcmene. 
Juno, the wife of Jupiter, appears to 
have been rather old-fashioned in her 
ideas, and showed but little enthusiasm 
over the child. In fact, she even went 
to the extreme of placing two serpents 
in the infant’s cradle, and not entirely, 
I fear, for its amusement. As it hap- 
pened, there were no serious results ex- 
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cept to the serpents. The child grabbed 
them and choked the everlasting day- 
lights out of them; or, as the poet de- 
scribes it— 


‘ how the mighty babe, when swath’d 
in bands, 
The serpents strangled with his infant hands,” 


This incident of the serpents does not 
appear to have made much of an impres- 
sion on Hercules, but it did upset 
Alcmene greatly, so much so that she 
appears to have carried all through her 
after life a dread and fear of snakes, 
It is told of her that one day while 
Hercules, then a small child, was play- 
ing in the garden, he cried out to her: 
“Oh, Mamma! Look! Here’s a little 
green snake.” Alcmene hurried to him 
with all speed, crying out, “Keep away! 
Keep away from it! It may be just as 
dangerous as a ripe one!” The story is 
told in other forms, substituting camels 
and anteaters for snakes, so that there 
is some doubt as to its authenticity. 


The small Hercules appears to have 
been a real boy. They say, and the 
story has been handed down to us 
through the years practically unchanged, 
that Linus, who was his music teacher, 
once reproved Hercules rather severely, 
causing the latter to lose his temper so 
that he struck the teacher with his lyre, 
killing him. There are no doubt thou- 
sands of boys in our day and age who 
have harbored somewhat similar feelings 
toward their music teachers, though, 
fortunately, few of them have had the 
courage. and strength to follow the ex- 
ample of Hercules. 

It is curious how this particular ten- 
dency spreads. A newspaper item by 
Ted Cook remarks “The newspapers tell 
us that the leading members of the cast 
of ‘Chang,’ the famous moving picture 
of the jungles, were shot after they had 
completed their work. Couldn’t this idea 
be more generally adopted? In fact, it 
might be a good box-office attraction to 
shoot motion-picture casts in full view 
of the audience.” This appears to be 
carrying the herculean-music-teacher 
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complex to an absurd extreme. In fact, 
Mr. Cook, who, I judge, has acute hear- 
ing, adds, “And something ought to be 
done about motion picture pipe organ- 
ists.” 

The boy grew older, and Juno suc- 
ceeded in having Hercules placed as an 
apprentice in the laboratory and work- 
shop of the late Dr. Eurystheus, who 
was an exacting employer, I should 
judge. The more amazing of the tasks 
this employer assigned to Hercules have 
been summarized in a list entitled “The 
Twelve Labors of Hercules.” 

The more I study this list, however, 
the more I am inclined to think that the 
labors are symbolical rather than real, 
and that in fact they may very well 
have reference to Hercules’ warfare 
against deafness and its problems. Thus 
we should consider his struggle with 
the Nemean lion as typifying the battle 
of the deafened against super-sensitive- 
ness. The slaughter of the nine-headed 
Hydra is clearly a symbol of the at- 
tempt to kill the prejudices and miscon- 
ceptions concerning deafness; while the 
cleaning of the Augean stables would 


appear to be a figure of speech to rep-: 


resent the campaign waged for the 
eradication of “quacks.” And so on, 
through the entire twelve “labors.” Even 
in the matter of Hercules’ descent into 
Hades, and his return, we have an inci- 
dent that is clearly paralleled in the lives 
of practically all deafened people. 
Consider another phase of our hero’s 
character: Some one, talking to Iole, 
a-charming young lady whom Hercules 
had taken prisoner in one of his cam- 
paigns, asked about him, saying: “But, 
lole, how did you know that Hercules 
was a god?” Her answer was prompt: 
“Because,” she said, “I was content the 
moment my eyes fell on him. When I 
beheld Theseus, I desired that I might 
see him offer battle, or at least guide 
his horses in a chariot race; but Her- 
cules did not wait for a contest; he con- 
quered where he stood, or walked, or 
sat, or whatever he did.” Doesn’t this 
describe the average deafened person to 
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a hair? He attracts attention without 
deliberate effort at all—just uncon- 
sciously. 

Speaking of Iole, a quaint story is 
circulated to the effect that as she and 
Hercules walked in the fields one day 
she encountered an animal which caused 
her some astonishment. “What a strange 
looking cow,” she said. “Why hasn’t 
it any horns?” 

“Well,” replied Hercules, as he leaned 
thoughtfully on his club, “some cows 
are born without horns and never have 
any. Then, there are cows that shed 
their horns. Again, some of the wild 
folks around these parts have a way of 
dehorning their cows or even keep 
breeds of cows that do not have horns. 
Oh, there are any number of reasons 
why some cows do not have horns. But 
the big reason why that particular cow 
has no horns,” he added, impressively, 
“is because it isn’t a cow—it’s a horse.” 

Hercules made an excellent husband; 
all deafened men do. Not for Iole, of 
course. Hercules already had a wife, 
Dejanira. His sentiments toward Iole 
were entirely platonic. It is true that 
Dejanira poisoned him, but that was 
merely the result of a misunderstanding, 
the sort of misunderstanding that might 
happen between any man and wife 
where a pretty girl friend like Iole was 
concerned. Dejanira was one hundred 
per cent. efficient, however, and so 
Hercules died; “Nothing in his life be- 
came him like the leaving it.” The gods 
themselves, Doctor Bulfinch tells us, 
were troubled over seeing the champion 
of earth so brought to his end. 

Jupiter, the father of Hercules, ad- 
dressed the gods with a cheerful counte- 
nance. “Fear not,” he said, encourag- 
ingly, “he who conquered all else (mean- 
ing, no doubt, deafness) is not to be 
conquered .. . only his mother’s share 
in him can perish. What he derived 
from me is immortal.” And so on, 
just as any father might talk. “I shall 
take him,” he added, “dead to earth, to 
the heavenly shores and I require of 
you all to receive him kindly.” 
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And so Jupiter enveloped our hero in 
a cloud and took him up in a four-horse 
chariot to dwell among the stars. The 
story, you see, has a happy ending, just 
as Pollyanna would have told you in 
the beginning. It really points a moral, 
too. When Hercules reached those 
heavenly shores, he was royally greeted 
by the gods and everything seems to 
have been done to make him feel at 
home. He did his best to show his 
gratitude and appreciation. In particu- 
lar, did he display courtesy and _ polite- 
ness toward Juno, his especial enemy 
during his earthly career. 

“Lady,” said he, when first greeting 
her, “much have I traveled the world 
about and many women have I seen, 
glorious in their beauty. Of you, too, 
have I heard, full many a time and oft, 
and always the praises of your beauty 
have been sung. And now I find the 
reality far surpassing anything my eyes 
have seen, any picture that has been 
painted for me, or any vision that my 
own imagination has been able to 
supply.” 

He paused a moment for breath, but 
Juno nodded encouragingly. 

“They told me,” said he, “that ‘she 
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walks in beauty like the night of cloud. 
less climes and starry skies; and all 
that’s best of dark and bright, meet in 
her aspect and her eyes,’ and I nodded, 
not believing. But now I know!” 

Juno’s expression showed clearly that 
she was wondering if she had not been 
a trifle severe in her dealings with this 
charming gentleman. The gods, sur. 
rounding them, looked on in stunned 
amazement. To be perfectly honest 
about it, most of them had been a trifle 
startled when they saw Hercules ap 
proach Juno. They felt certain that 
they were about to witness a massacre 
at least. 

“Do you,” they asked Hercules a 
trifle later, when their nerves had quieted 
a little, “do you always treat your ene- 
mies with such courtesy?” 

“Enemies?” repeated Hercules. “My 
friends, if we could but comprehend the 
value of enemies—or, as they are called 
on earth, afflictions—we should know 
that their price is above rubies. And 
as for the charming Juno—consider: 
Was it not through her persecutions 
that I was stirred to accomplish the 
very things which have won for me a 
place among the gods?” 





Things Men Live By 


Tell me what a man habitually requires to amuse him, where and how he finds his 
recreation, and I shall have to a very large extent the revelation of a man’s life. If you 


Persie: 


are with a man for one whole day and observe carefully the things that make him laugh, you 
will not thank anybody after that to give you a commentary upon that man’s life. At least 
one large chapter of his life will be open before you. You will understand it. You have 
read the man by the things that please him. You will know whether he is a cheap man of 
a man of strength. 

Every man lives by what he loves and by the way he loves. Every man should have @ 
chance to see, to hear, to think, to feel, to hope, to love, for all these are elements m 
the nourishment of life. God’s very nature is love, and men are most Godlike when they 
love most truly. —George L. Perin. 
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Local Guide Boards veeded 


By Nipa Tamzin SaunpDERS 


AVE you ever had a perfectly 
satisfactory road map _ that 


served you faithfully at every 
single crossroad as long as you fol- 
lowed the national highways, but which 
left you in a quandary as soon as you 
turned off them into a less traveled 
(but, to you, equally important) road 
leading to your destination? How 
much time and gas you wasted investi- 
gating likely looking turns that proved 
to lead only to “blind alleys”! 
In a like manner, when it becomes 
necessary or desirable for the principal 
of a smaller day 


have something more tangible than our 
glibly expressed principle: “Our class 
work is equivalent to, although not 
identical with, that of the hearing 
grades.” 

Realizing that fact, we began two 
years ago to study both the local need 
and ways of meeting it. We felt that 
our work should be designed for deaf 
children who had neither speech nor 
language on entering school. (In this 
school the entrance age was not infre- 
quently three years.) In the case of 
children deafened after the acquisition 

of both speech and 





school to pause 
and inquire of her- 
self, “Whither 
goest thou?” she, 
too, may be prop- 
erly aghast at the 
prospect. If it is 
her first experience 
in such a_ school, 
she may not see 
any trails at all, 


placed in the 


are available. 





The Volta Bureau not infrequently 
receives requests for courses of study. 
Copies of such courses, from schools for 
the deaf, will be gratefully received and 
Volta Bureau library. 
The particular course mentioned in this 
article may be had in mimeographed 
form at 50 cents.* Only a few copies 
Address Miss Nida T. 
Saunders, 1223 Fifth Avenue, Apt. 4, an 
Huntington, W. Va.—Editor. 


language, the city 
language plan could 
be used entirely in 
many instances. 
Where a consider- 
able remnant of 
hearing remained, 
the auricular train- 
ing work afforded 
additional ac- 
quaintance with all 








so faint are they 

after the beaten track of the larger 
school in which she was trained and 
first employed. If she has taught in 
such places previously, her experienced 
eyes at once pick out a dozen paths, but 
if unfamilar with the local topography, 
she cannot readily judge either the best 
or the shortest route to her destination. 
Clearly it is up to some one to provide 
a guide board, and that speedily. This 
problem of providing working outlines 
for the smaller day schools is confront- 
ing a large number of teachers of the 
deaf throughout our country just now. 
A few new day schools come into exist- 
ence each year; therefore, the problem 
IS a growing one. It is time for us to 


the stories told 
and read to the hearing children of 
their grade. Pupils in this school did 
not meet deaf people, either children or 
adults, other than their classmates, and 
these seldom except at school, each hav- 
ing a definite and different social and 
church association. Then, too, the 
greater number of these pupils went 
on through junior and senior high 
schools. Thus there was a marked 
need for both “natural” language and 
“required” subject matter. Such, brief- 
ly, was our particular situation. 
Having ascertained the general ob- 
jectives of our course of study, we for- 
mulated a statement of the specific pur- 
poses of each subject in each grade of 
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that course. To accomplish those pur- 
poses, we selected subject matter for 
each grade-subject. Without pretend- 
ing to annex a text book on classroom 
management and methods, we made 
notes under each subject calculated to 
give help in a difficulty, achieve a spe- 
cial purpose, or indicate a_ tendency. 
Lastly we added a time allotment as 
nearly consistent with the needs of each 
subject and the “all-too-short-for-re- 
sults” day as we could devise. 

Since the advent of the “6-3-3” in 
many of our elementary school systems, 
it has been necessary to work out a 
new plan also, for seldom are deaf 
children ready to proceed independently 
at the end of the sixth grade. It is not 
often advisable, even if permitted, for 
teachers of the deaf to add to an already 
crowded department the seventh, eighth 
and ninth grades. Worse than that, it 
is not fair to deprive the deaf child of 
the precious associations with junior 
high-school children in a junior high 
school itself. Our solution was the 
“shuttle” system, the plan being for the 
pupils in our department to take art, 
gymnasium, cooking, sewing and man- 
ual training outside as soon as they 
were of the same age as pupils in those 
classes, provided their lip-reading was 
satisfactory. (Beginning with 3A, the 
school for the hearing was run on the 
platoon system. We did not attempt to 
shuttle in the traditional school. The 3A 
pupils were about eight years old on an 
average.) This usually meant that our 
pupils were able to take art at the 
junior high school one or two semesters 
before they entered for any academic 
work. Thus art served as an entering 
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wedge, followed perhaps by arithmetic 
or geography. They were always) re. 
quired to take 6A English with the 
hearing pupils of the platoon school be 
fore entering a junior high school Eng- 
lish class. Pupils returned to us for 
speech, lip-reading, auricular training 
and “helps” (a short period of coach- 
ing or “follow-up” work) during the 
seventh grade, and for speech and lip- 
reading during the eighth and ninth 
grades, after which they were usually 
able to go on to senior high school un- 
aided. 

Last year we tried out our plan our- 
selves, but this year we have moved on 
to another field. However, we are 
watching, and the plan still “works.” 
The teachers using it had no unusual 
acquaintance. The pupils who are at 
the junior high school are doing work 
of general “B” and “C” quality with 
an occasional “A”. These occasional 
honor grades, having fallen to no one 
pupil and in no one subject, indicate 
neither an individual’s merit nor a sift- 
gle teacher’s generous recognition of 
effort rather than results. As for our- 
selves, we are in a new school im a 
system which is revising its curriculum 
this year, hence is without a local guide 
We have elected to follow the “Lansing” 
plan, and find it very usable here as well 
as there. 

The course of study under discus 
sion is neither exhaustive nor finished, 
but it has been a guide board at two 
crossroads. The real plea of the writer 
is that others in the same or a similar 
situation set about constructing an out- 
line that will serve their needs as this 
has served ours. 
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THE FLOWER 


Once in a golden hour 
I cast to earth a seed; 
Up there came a flower— 
The people said a weed. 


To and fro they went 
Thro’ my garden bower 
And muttered discontent ; 
Cursed me and my flower. 


Then it grew so tall 

It wore a crown of light 
But thieves from o’er the wall 
Stole the seed by night; 


Sowed it far and wide 
By every town and tower 
Till all the people cried, 
“Splendid is the flower.” 


Read my little fable: 

He who runs may read. 

Most can raise the flowers now, 
For all have got the seed. 


And some are pretty enough 
And some are poor indeed; 
And now again the people 
Call it but a weed. 


WONDER if the poet was think- 
ing about our club when he wrote 
these lines. Yes, “all have got the 
seed.” As in the case of the Syracuse 
Speech-Reading Society, the “seed” has 
een found in a group of lip-readers 
whose association, primarily for edu- 
ational purposes, has made it impera- 
twe to form some sort of affiliation 
for progress in all other lines of re- 
labilitation, social, humanitarian, em- 
jloyment, etc., etc.—‘to help the deaf- 
med in every possible way.” Hence, 
fourteen members of the practice class 
of the Syracuse School of Lip-Reading 
were the charter members of the Syra- 
ase Speech-Reading Society. 

We are still only a_ six-year-old 
Wungster and do not grow nearly fast 
tough to suit the ambitions of those 
darter members. As our constitution 
Was signed in 1922, we have had six 
Wnderful birthday parties, each time 
tsplaying one more candle upon the 
fige and “huger” birthday cake. 
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Speech-Reading Society 


Fortunately, at just about the time 
when our little seed was being planted, 
our guardian angel, Dr, Wendell Phil- 
lips, was urging one of our local aurists 
to help start a league of some sort in 
our city. Soon we sent for Miss An- 
netta Peck to come from New York 
and stir up our city a bit in regard 
to its duties to the hard of hearing 
and also to wake up our deafened citi- 
zens to their opportunities for mutual 
helpfulness. A reception was planned 
in one of the larger homes. On this 
occasion, Miss Peck performed her 
mission of spreading the gospel of re- 
habilitation by giving an impressive ad- 
dress upon the great, noble work being 
done by the New York League. 

We secured some new members and 
planned our campaign that spring. 
Prospects were bright but became 
somewhat tarnished later when we 
found that the bubble of primary en- 
thusiasm for our cause burst all too 
soon. There was a much smaller ac- 
tual paid-up membership list than we 
had reason to hope for when buoyed 
up by the first wave of zeal. 

Some communities, like some people, 
have the fault of getting tremendously 
zealous over some new project or idea, 
only to drop it absolutely to follow 
another hobby, and let the first one 
flounder pitifully. 

Well, we floundered for a while but 
the kernel of genuineness was in us and 
has won out. We lived through it. 

Two years later, we secured a tiny 
club room or office for a central meet- 
ing place, with a much larger room ad- 
joining to be available monthly for so- 
cial affairs and larger meetings. Prior 
to this time, our gatherings had been 
held in the class room of the Syracuse 
School of Lip-Reading, then located at 
405 Fayette Park. It was, therefore, 
still to our mutual interest to combine 
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the activities of the school with those 
of the club. One was the life blood of 
the other. The executive secretary of 
the society had always been a volun- 
tary worker as no funds came in ex- 
cept from dues, card parties, or an oc- 
casional contribution. The expense of 
maintenance has been met miraculously 
from year to year, but it has always 
been a hand to mouth operation. 
Thanks to the generosity of a few 
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and was later taken over by our local 
Board of Education. A 4-A Audio. 
meter was purchased last year at our 
advice, but not enough follow-up work 
has been done. 

The public school evening classes jn 
lip-reading, held twice weekly, were 
sponsored by our society who haye 
constantly, by means of practice groups, 
etc., made lip-reading study the first 
step in rehabilitation. Social events, 








who have unbounded faith in us, we 
move on valiantly. 

From the first, we aimed to assist 
hard of hearing school children, taking 
our first protege at the age of nine. 
This child was given an ear examina- 
tion, treated free and given free lip- 
reading lessons steadily. She is still a 
member of the lip-reading class of 
children, has received honorable pro- 
motion each year in her regular school 
classes, and is now, at the age of four- 
teen, doing fine academic work—quite 
superior to her handicap of partial 
deafness. 

In course of time, this class grew 
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The Executive Secretary cuts the sixth birthday cake 


CLUBROOM 


parties, picnics, organized play, theater 
parties, card parties, afternoon teas, 
pantomimes—Oh! so many fascinating 
things are done to cheer and stimulate 
us to be superior to our deafness. 

We number now less than eighty 
members and manage to have abot 
thirty present at our more important 
events. A membership drive is urgemt 

Employment work has not been ur 
dertaken with any great success dit 
to the lack of efficient workers for that 
committee. 

In the earlier days of the S. S. RS 
we had visions of many of the biggé 
things done by the New York Leagit 
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and other strong organizations, but we 
had to drop our desires one by one, 
deciding that, if we could not do every- 
thing we aspired to from lack of funds, 
or lack of associate and life members, 
or lack of civic interest, we could at 
least, set out to do a few things very 
well. 

The members had voted to call them- 
selves the “Syracuse Speech-Reading 
Society” rather than a league or guild 
for the hard .of hearing. In the name 
at least, they would place emphasis 
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been told it is, then we may never suf- 
fer too much from self complacency. 

A small membership makes breadth 
of activities difficult, since the same 
stand-by members must serve upon 
too many committees, the same indi- 
viduals be responsible for every new 
move. Increased membership is al- 
ways a boon to seek after. Are all of 
our aurists aware of their duties to 
help the societies for the hard of hear- 
ing? 

We have been told that we should 





In the Clubroom. 


upon the ideal of accomplishment in 
lip-reading skill rather than upon the 
lack of ability to hear perfectly—to put 
stress upon assets rather than upon 
liabilities. 

“Hitch your wagon to a star” be- 
came our motto, blue and silver, our 
colors. 

If discontent is sometimes a virtue, 
as an incentive to ambition, as I have 


Feeling the Music 


feel better satisfied than we do because 
it is often worth more to do a great 
deal of good for a few people than to 
do only a small amount of good for a 
great many peple. 

So, if we, even a handful of us, 
scatter the seed profusely, no one can 
measure the growth of our ideals far, 
far from the land where its first roots 
were timidly but earnestly sprouted. 





God has made the universe so mysteriously that when sorrow and misery are shared, 
they decrease, but when joy and love are shared, they increase. 


—Dr. Takamatsu, of Kyoto. 














Rock Roses 


By Eva Raw Barrp 


HE orchards are wonderful from 
blossom time until harvest. The 
ranchers tell us that irrigation is 
better than rainfall because it can be 
regulated. The long freight trains 
loaded with Delicious and Winesaps, 
which go down our valley daily in the 
fall, testify to the success of the trench 
and flume. 

Those who merely eat apples and do 
not live by them enjoy the various 
stages of their development, none of 
which is more attractive than Blossom 
Time. Wenatchee has its Blossom 
Festival in May, with crowds coming 
to the Apple Capital of the World. But 
there is a Blossom Festival for the 
dwellers in our valley—a_ glorious 
month of fragrance, 

Now I shouldn’t be a writer from the 
state of Washington without saying 
all that. We must tell the world about 
the “Charmed Land” of this coast 
state. On the coast itself they say it 
with a myriad of flowers which bloom 
without trying; we who live east of 
the mountains in the irrigation district 
say it with apple blossoms only. 

But—but—shall I make this humil- 
iating confession or not? The irriga- 
tion doesn’t reach my hilltop! It’s a 
rocky, sandy place, where an _ un- 
watered garden would lie still-born. 
The dream of making two blades of 
grass grow where one grew before is 
a lost ideal; with hose and spray and 
running up of the water meter to al- 
most prohibitive cost, we strive to make 
one blade grow where there ought to 
be two or three. Watering the grass 
is a relay job for the whole family. 

And flowers—well, we remember all 
summer the fragrance of the apple 
blossoms in the spring. Iris and lilacs 
make a sturdy struggle with the con- 
stant help of the sprinkling relays. 


Sweet peas and nasturtiums refuse to 
grow at all in the dry, rocky soil. And 
lilies of the valley—it is to laugh! 

But across the road from the lawn 
we cherish so carefully is a hillside of 
public ground that has never been cul- 
tivated for anything. It gets neither 
irrigation nor abundant rainfall nor the 
water-hose. The soil is mostly sand 
and rocks, and through most of the 
year its only growth is sage-brush. 
But as summer comes there is the sur- 
prise of our hilltop, rock roses. 

Do you know them? Likely not. A 
dainty-petaled flower of waxy pinkness, 
that tinges into orchid in some blossoms. 
Its petals vary in different flowers from 
a single to a triple row, and its slender 
stamens have a faint suggestion of gold. 
The stem is short, and there are no 
leaves, but of the mass of bloom upon 
my desk this morning every one is a 
perfect flower. 

They cover the hillside. My little 
neighbor girl just carried in a dishpan 
full. For the next week or two the 
children of our village will haunt the 
hillside, picking rock roses. Today they 
are calling one to another in the school 
yard below, “Did you know that the 
rock roses are out?” After watching 
them for several years, I am convinced 
that the children of our community care 
more for the rock roses than they do 
for the apple blossoms or the home 
flowers which are cultivated with such 
difficulty. 

Perhaps it is because they grow only 
through perseverance, and persistence is 
their characteristic, that this first bunch 
on my desk keep saying to me insist 
ently, “Write us. Write us for the deaf- 
ened folks.” I am trying to write them. 

Irrigation or abundant rainfall? Hear- 
ing or seeing? Hearing device or lip- 
reading? Sunlight or shadow? If 
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there ever was a group of people quali- 
fied to pass on an “Either-Or” propo- 
sition it is we. We know the law of 
compensation, and were we agricultur- 
ists we could see the merits of irrigation 
or gratefully accept abundant rains from 
Mother Nature’s generous hand. But 
the answer to the question, “Irrigation 
or abundant rainfall?’ which the rock 
rose gets is “neither.” 

She hasn’t even a good soil from 
which to start. Seemingly the rock rose 
hasn’t anything. But hidden away some- 
where in her very beginnings is an urge 
that will not be denied. She blooms. 
Being a rock rose, she must. There is 
something within her that will not stop 
until that perfect flower is formed. No 
leaves? No, she has no leaves, which 
might seem to disqualify her from mem- 
bership in the family of choice plants. 
We know the tragedy of the plant which 
bears “nothing but leaves,” no blossom, 
no fruit; and compared to that kind of 
plant, the rock rose is a heroine. She 
gives herself, all of herself, in blooming. 

When you come right down to the 
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facts'of the case, you must admit that 
the rock rose has decided limitations. 
Her stem is too short, and she needs 
some leaves. But you really don’t think 
much about that when her blossoms 
cover the hillside. Her glory is her 
perfect flowering in an utterly impossible 
place. 

Does the flower symbol reach you? 
The modest violet and the lilies of the 
field have served us well in admonition. 
Carnation and poppy carry their message 
to our hearts. But for a flower for 
the Dear Order of the Deafened, I 
nominate the rock rose. 

Don’t hide behind your deafness. 
Don’t humor yourself into thinking that 
the soil.of your life is too dry and bar- 
ren to be expected to produce anything. 
Don’t think what you might do with the 
rainfall of sound or the irrigation of 
other circumstances. Bloom. Right 
where you are on that rocky hillside, 
which rainfall rarely hits and irrigation 
never reaches, bloom! Who knows? 
You may even go the rock rose one bet- 
ter, and produce leaves! 





THE FLAPPER 


By Laura Davies Hott 


HAT charming wardrobes 
Nature owns! 
And see how lavishly she wears 


them ! 
Those gorgeous shades and tints and 
tones 
Are all spread out to let us share them. 
Her loveliest are none too fair 
For everyday and constant wear. 


She robes her trees with emerald laces 
And scatters scarlet flowers with blue, 
She sets the hedge rows in their places 
And decks herself with gems of dew. 
He sees her treasures every one— 

The gay, adoring, golden Sun. 


The iridescent, clinging mist, 

Is but a veil to hide her blushes, 
When he, clandestinely, has kissed 
Her rosy lips, as on he rushes. 
Ah, that’s why he went out of sight 
Behind the somber-tinted night. 


She brushes all her garments, fair 

(Her thoughts upon her frightened 
lover ) 

And hangs them in the night to air, 

Where lingering fancies sweetly hover. 

Then, laughing in the morning light, 

She waits for him, the witching wight. 
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Friendship is a chain of gold, 

Shaped in God's all perfect mold, 

Each link a smile, a laugh, a tear, 

A grip of the hand, a word of cheer, 

As steadfast as the ages roll, 

Binding closer soul to soul; 

No matter how far or heavy the load, 
Sweet is the journey on Friendship’s road. 


—J. B. Downie. 


RIENDS of Everywhere: 
Fi: want to tell you a flag story. 

You all know it, but perhaps you 
have not thought much about it. Not 
one of you but knows how, a year ago 
in the early spring, the muddy, swirling 
waters of the Mississippi began pouring 
over bank and levee, spreading death 
and desolation as they swept on. In 
an unbelievably short time Government 
boats, packets, and all manner of river 
craft appeared, all flying the same flag— 
a red cross on a white field. Even 
small children and illiterate adults saw 
the sign and read its meaning—they 
knew the whole beautiful story that lay 
back of that sign on the flag. Often- 
times directors, appearing at relief 
camps, introduced themselves with the 
simple statement, “I am the Red Cross 
man.” Nothing else was _ necessary. 
The confidence which the flag inspired, 
the faith with which the workers were 
accepted, were eloquent tributes to the 


meaning which has attached itself to the 
name and symbol of this great organiza- 
tion. That the Red Cross has estab- 
lished such a name is due in no small 
measure to the support of thousands 
who lend assistance, great or small, as 
they are able. 

When deafness comes, bringing dis- 
couragement, bewilderment, or despair, 
two organizations stand ready to offer 
aid. They are the Federation and the 
Volta Bureau. There are dozens, hun- 
dreds of persons who are working 
ceaselessly to make these names stand 
for something as fine, as concrete, as 
does the name Red Cross. 

Not long ago a welfare magazine 
jumped its subscription list from ten 
thousand to thirty thousand. The secret 
lies not in expensive advertising, not 
in a campaign handled by paid profes- 
sionals, but in the individual efforts of 
hundreds of interested workers. One 
woman alone secured seventy-five new 
subscribers. 

The Volta Bureau and the C. C. have 
friends who are equally loyal. Im 
going to tell you about one of them and 
the methods she uses. In the first place, 
she never loses an opportunity to get a 
reading notice about the Bureau into 
her local papers. She sends in the 
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clippings, so the evidence is there in the 
Bureau files. Then, being a leader of 
a C. C. group, she has gone out scouting 
She asked each 
member of her group to return the old 
ring letters to her instead of destroying 
them. Sometimes she shows these let- 
ters to friends, sometimes she mails 
them to persons who, she thinks, may 
be interested, to give them an idea of 
what the C. C. is like. I have lost count 
of the new subscribers and club mem- 
bers she has secured. There are other 
enthusiastic and loyal friends, but this 
use of ring letters commends itself as 
something new. 

Another group leader wrote not long 
ago: 

We can do much for others like us by tell- 
ing how we have found a new interest in life 
and by advertising the work of the Votta 
Review and the Correspondence Club. Since 
I began this work two years ago I have 
learned so much to lift me out of the rut into 
which I had been for years. I hear less than 
ever, but I see more, read more, write more 
and think more. The ring letters have been 
so much to me—in them and writing I have 
found the expression I so much needed. 

Let’s each one make the names VoLTa 
Review and Correspondence Club stand 
for something as well known as Red 
Cross! 


A letter has just come which will 
interest the summer vacationists who 
are seeking a place where other hard of 
hearing people go. No new summer 
camps have been organized that I know 
of, but Chautauqua may serve the pur- 
pose for some of you. 


In my stay of two months after the close 
of the Federation meetings of last June, I had 
opportunities to study quite thoroughly condi- 
tions at Chautauqua in reference to hard of 
hearing adults. The number of them in the 
Auditorium and about the grounds was notice- 
able. Often I met some of them and they 
seemed glad for contacts with persons similarly 
handicapped, and we exchanged the wish that 
there might be a common meeting place and 
some provision in the assemblies for stationary 
hearing aids. One was installed for one eve- 
ning and for the following morning session, 
but was then removed. It was mistakenly re- 
ported that instruments had been put in for the 
season. 

However, I kept in mind my conviction that 
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a meeting place might be secured and for that 
purpose interviewed several of the members of 
the Chautauqua organization. I was assured 
that we would have moral support if we, as 
organizations, attempted some sort of social 
center there. Finally it occurred to me that 
the Order of King’s Daughters and Sons, 
which has been active there for some years in 
welfare work and which this year is to have a 
house of its own, might offer us some cour- 
tesy. I found the Executive Secretary of the 
National Council and presented our cause to 
her. She was at once responsive and thought 
it might be possible to offer the use of one of 
their rooms on one afternoon each week for 
the use of members of leagues for the hard 
of hearing. She presented the matter to the 
Council at their spring meeting, and I have had 
a letter from her saying that it was approved, 
and that the courtesy would be offered by the 
hostess in charge when the summer plans had 
been arranged. I suppose that a suitable notice 
will be inserted in the Daily Chautauquan about 
the hour and place, so that visiting hard of 
hearing people will be informed. 


I hope that any of our readers who 
go to Chautauqua this summer will 
write and tell me all about these gather- 
ings. Anyone interested in spending a 
vacation there can easily get in touch 
with the Secretary of the King’s 
Daughters. 

Speaking of social meetings, I am 
going to let one of the club members 
tell you about his line of attack: 


You see, I am one of those who believe in 
and practice the art of “butting in.” It is a 
real art, but easily mastered with a little pa- 
tience and courage. I am never left out in the 
cold when I do not wish it. How is it done? 
Well, it is an art with a very wide field but 
one of the essentials of success lies in keeping 
in touch with the interesting news of the day. 
Read the newspapers and note the most in- 
teresting articles, then read the editorial com- 
ments on them and remember them. Compara- 
tively few hearing folks wade through editor- 
ials, and you are armed for the fray when you 
butt in with, “I suppose all you good folks 
have heard about—.” Then when you have 
gained their attention tell them what you think. 

“It is a good idea, that butting in,” said 
a friend to me, “but it does not always work. 
Try it on the party tonight after we finish 
bridge, and I will watch you and see how you 
make out, but I am ready to bet that you 
won't succeed in butting in on any of the 
groups that gather for a talk-fest during the 
last hour or so before we break up. 

“All right!” said I, “I accept your chal- 
lenge.” 

So, as soon as bridge was over and a parting 
glass of wine served [Editor’s note: The writ- 
er does not live in the Volstead area.] the 
usual groups formed and yours truly might 
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have been at the North Pole, so out in the 
cold was I. ‘However, there happened to be 
two candles burning on a side table. I lifted 
one and put it down on one of the vacated card 
tables. Then I began, oh, so innocently, to 
amuse myself blowing it out and apparently 
lighting it again from my cupped hands, over 
and over again. I did not in any way try to 
call attention to my little game, but in a 
couple of minutes I had the whole blessed 
crowd around me. 

“Oh, do that again!” “How on earth do you 
do that?” and so on. 

“It’s quite easy, “I replied. “You see I take 
a sip of wine, then blow it into my cupped 
hands and the alcohol retains the flame of the 
candle long enough to relight it after I have 
extinguished it.” 

The two candles were then conscripted and 
I looked on, inwardly chuckling, but outwardly 
giving expert advice while the guests vied 
with each other, futilely endeavoring to relight 
the stubborn candle. 

Then I took one bright young lady aside and 
told her that the wine had nothing to do with 
it. “Just take a little slip of paper two inches 
long and hold it between your second and 
third fingers so that the others do not see it. 
Then when you cup your hand over the candle, 
let it light the paper, raise your hands, blow 
out the candle, lower your hand and light it 
again, then close them and extinguish the 
paper.” 

She did it first shot, and then I was abso- 
lutely overwhelmed. They were all falling 
over me to learn the secret. Surely I had 
butted in. 

Said my friend afterward: “I was just giv- 
ing my opinion on Oriental immigration, which 
our group was discussing, when I found myself 
talking to the wall. I’m not betting with you 
any more.” 


Vacation time is travel time. I have 
known hard of hearing persons who 
thought they might trip if they traveled 
alone, but, like auto driving, more de- 
pends on using your eyes than your 
ears. One of the C. C. groups discussed 
travel and this is what one member 
wrote: 


I cannot hear a thing and depend upon lip- 
reading entirely. In large stations the train, 
its time of arrival, and the track it leaves on 
are usually posted on a bulletin board, which 
simplifies things a good deal. When that is 
not the case I buy my ticket and if I think 
the ticket seller’s lips are going to be easy to 
read, I ask him what track the train leaves on, 
but usually I tell him I’m deaf and ask him to 
write the number on the back of the ticket 
for me so I won’t make a mistake. Most of 
them are very obliging and some of them even 
go a little farther and write the time of de- 
parture, and one even added the price of the 
ticket so I could be sure my change was right. 

As I board the train I mention the name of 
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my destination interrogatively to the conductor 
or brakeman or whoever is assisting and the 
reply has always been “Yes,” but some day it 
may be “No” and then I'll be glad I inquired. 
Once on board there isn’t much work ahead 
beyond keeping one eye out for your station 
and one for the conductor so he won’t catch 
you napping when he comes for your ticket. 
I freely admit that I dread changing trains at 
a strange station. I did it once and missed 
connections and had to appeal to the Travelers’ 
Aid to help me out. On the whole, the main 
thing I do when traveling alone is to keep my 
eyes wide open. 


Another correspondent mentions that 
she always makes sure that her watch 
is right, and provides herself with time 
tables so that she will know what to do 
without asking questions. 

Last summer Miss Randle of London 
and Miss Amsler of Switzerland, both 
wholly unused to American sleeping cars, 
porters, and dining cars, traveled about 
alone,: depending on lip-reading entirely. 
There’ is nothing that makes a station 
porter’s chest swell with pride so much 


as to. be told, when he takes your lug. 
gage, that you are hard of hearing and 


are depending entirely on him to get 
away at the right time on the right train. 
And don’t forget to give him a tip that 
will make the ivory glisten. Our sys- 
tem of tipping may be all wrong, but I 
hope I’ll never live to see the day when 
I can’t buy invaluable service from our 
dependable red caps. Traveling from 
one large city to another is the simplest 
thing in the world. It is boarding trains 
in small, porterless stations that causes 
the trouble. Once I had to ask a 
laboring man to help me out. He was 
a foreigner and looked as if a tip might 
be welcome, but he wouldn’t take a 
cent. Telling such persons that you are 
hard of hearing always appeals to their 
gallantry and brings the needed help. 

In the May Friendly Corner we were 
discussing books about the deafened and 
I mentioned “The Vanishing of Betty 
Varian” and asked what you thought 
of that name as one easily read from 
the lips. One friend writes: 


The Betty Varian story is good but the 
name isn’t. I tried it out on several of our 
league members, saying over and over as the 
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girl did in the picture, “I am Betty Varian, I 
am Betty Varian.” Some of them got “I am 
betting very high.” Others read “I am petting 
fairy Ann.” No one had it right. 


Since I raised the question myself as 
to the wisdom of selecting Betty Varian 
as a name to be easily read from the 
screen, I must say this in defense of it: 
The newspapers in the story were full 
of accounts of the vanishing of Betty 
Varian. It was a name on everybody’s 
lips, in everybody’s mind, as was Charlie 
Ross of an earlier day. Adopting that 
line of reasoning, I might say (but I 
won't) that possibly 
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Patience Bevier Cole wrote a story 
for the Woman’s Home Companion of 
September, 1915, that showed great un- 
derstanding of the compensations which 
deafness brings and set me to wonder- 
ing if Mrs. Cole were deafened. Does 
any reader know? She called her story 
“The Wonderful Gift” and showed how 
a busy, efficient mother of a large and 
well-to-do family gave up parties, shop- 
ping, the planning of menus, and the 
general management of a large establish- 
ment and found, at last, time to read 
and revel in art. She even had a hobby, 

just as we are all 





the league mem- 


told to have—gar- 


bers had their minds 
on betting and 
petting, rather than 
on Betty! 

Besides the stories 
about deafened 
persons there are 
those written by the 
hard of hearing. 
There is one in the 
April Delineator of 
this year, “Walls,” 
by Norma Patter- 
son, who is almost 
totally deaf and 
makes her living by 
her pen. Like James 
Barrie’s_ stories, it 
has a happy ending 
—the walls crumble 
away. What effect 
deafness has on a 
writer’s stories 





Cc. C. BOOSTERS 


“I never want to lose the intangible 
‘something’ that runs through these 
letters. It makes an enormous appeal 
to me and urges me on when I get too 
discouraged with my efforts.” 

“The Correspondence Club has been 
such a help and compensation to me, 
giving me a broader outlook on life, 
helping me become reconciled to my 
deafness.” , 

“The letters were all fine, as usual. I 
know I shall never resign, not unless 
my right arm ceases to function, and at 
that I think I’d manage something with 
my left one.” 

“I surely did enjoy my group. It 
seemed like one big family—they were 
all so friendly.” 

“The Correspondence Clubs are a 
wonderful agency for good. I’ve so en- 
joyed my first group and hope the com- 
ing year will see groups increase in 
number and helpfulness.” 

_ Write to the Friendly Lady about 
joining. 








I cannot say, 


never 


dening. After years 
of chumming with 
her children, this 
mother felt that only 
now had she time to 
acquire some of the 
wisdom that would 
satisfy her children’s 
minds and _ spirits. 
It is a very satis- 
factory story. 
Discussions cannot 
be one-sided things, 
so if you are at all 
interested in stories 
by or about deaf. 
ness, write and tell 
me what you have 
read and what you 
think of them. 
Probably many of 
you have read or 


seen the screen version of a story that 





having given the subject much thought. 
How many of you have read stories 
written by the hard of hearing with the 
idea of seeing how the writers handle 
sounds? Do deafened writers ignore 
them or do they write of them from 
memory, or from. imagination! If the 
plot and action of the story are good, 
the mere mention of rain on the roof 
or the wind through the pines or the 
soft lap of the water against the canoe 
may not be missed, yet it is these things 
that add realism. 


has nothing at all to do with deafness, 
yet is of interest to us because it brings 
up a question which many have to con- 
sider some time or other. It was one 
of my correspondents who brought it 
to mind, for this writer is a man with 
silver white hair, who has gone to a 
“Home” to spend his declining years. 
Now some people think that it is heart- 
less to allow relatives to live in what 
seems to them such an institutionalized 
place. But my correspondent is happy 
just as the old man of the story was 
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happy after he had freed himself from 
the claims of the younger generation, 
whose ways were not his ways. His 
son thought it positively disgraceful for 
the old gentleman to go to that institu- 
tion, but a glimpse of the old cronies 
together convinced him. How they 
reveled in their old stories, how they 
relived the old days, refought the old 
battles ! 

I know another old gentleman with 
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the biplane and “give her the gun” and 
soar away. When the disparity of ages 
between father and son or mother and 
daughter is great, it is hardly to be ex- 
pected that father and mother will want 
to spend their time on the road or in 
the air. How many of you are con- 
sidering this very question of a place 
for your old age and how do you feel 
about it? There are just as many older 
members in the C. C. family as there are 


youngsters. It might be a good thing 
to talk the matter over together with 
perfect freedom. The Original Friend- 
ly Lady once suggested that some of 
the older members could write some 
beautiful reminiscences if they would 
turn their memories loose. Let’s hear 
from some of you! 

Next month I shall have something 
to tell you about the Conference. Till 
then, Au revoir, 


Tue Frienpiy Lapy. 


silver hair who lives with his son and 
has all of the comforts and many of the 
luxuries of life. He is totally deaf and 
so is not included in many of the family 
activities. How he would love to find 
understanding hearts that beat with a 
somewhat slower pulse, minds filled with 
memories atune to his own! The 
younger generation is continually on the 
move. Whether it be Ford or Rolls 
Royce, they “step on the gas” and are 
gone. Tomorrow they will bring round 
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Deafened Suffer Fatigue from 
Demands on Nervous Energy 


The majority of human handicaps are more evident and better understood than is the 
impairment of hearing. Because there is no outward sign of disability, the deafened person 
carries a load of fatigue that is rarely appreciated by those who are not afflicted, says Dr. 
Dana W. Drury in the May issue of Hygeia, the health magazine, in a plea for considera- 
tion of the person who has lost his hearing. 

First, there is the appreciable effort made to hear when sounds are confused because 
of partial hearing. For instance, if one ear hears imperfectly, there will be a marked differ- 
ence in the perception of a sentence according to the direction from which the sound 
comes. This may be not merely a source of embarrassment, but a serious demand on the 
nervous energy as well. 

Lip-reading is the salvation of the deafened, but this is made difficult by the fact that 
many consonants resemble each other and by the indistinct articulation of many persons. 
Thus lip-reading is another source of nervous strain in the effort to see as well as hear. 

If hearing is almost totally absent the effort to see and the effort to hear combined are 
inadequate to present to the mind the complete spoken sentence. Each sentence thus 
becomes a puzzle to be worked out by filling in the context, being a third demand on 
the nervous energy in addition to the effort of seeing and hearing. 
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Interpretation of Spoken Language When 


the Feel of Speech Supplements Vision 


of the Speaking Face 


By Ropert H. Gaur 


HE work of the Vibro-Tactile 
| Research Laboratory* consists, in 
part, of experimentation to find a 
way whereby the feel of speech on the 
finger-tips of deaf children or adults 
may be made to contribute its utmost 
aid to the lip-reader. At the same time, 
the Laboratory is finding how much the 
senses of touch and vibration contribute 
in certain conditions as supplements to 
vision of the face of a speaker when he 
is in the act of speech. 

There are many other problems, quite 
as interesting as this, that the Labora- 
tory is investigating. This paper, how- 
ever, relates only to the questions stated 
above. The seventeen tables included 
in it summarize all the work the 
Laboratory has done upon the question 
from December, 1925, to date. 

In putting the matter to the test we 
used the “teletactor.” This consists of 
a microphone, batteries, an amplifier 
and one or more receivers or vibrators. 
A receiver is held in the fingers of each 
case or subject. (They were all deaf). 
A group of a dozen or more can be 
handled simultaneously. The speaker 
holds the microphone against his cheek 
when he is speaking. In that situation 
the subjects all feel the voice of the 
speaker and simultaneously see his face. 

The stimuli (what the speaker says 
into the teletactor system) fall into two 
groups: (a) words isolated from sen- 
tence structure. (b) Sentences. 

Whether isolated words or sentences 





*The experiments in this laboratory, of which but 
a small part are reported here, are going on under 
a. auspices of the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 

on. The instruments employed were designed by 
4 Bell Telephone Laboratories.—R. H. G. 
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were the stimuli, two lists were pre- 
pared and extreme care was observed 
to make them of equal difficulty from 
the lip-reader’s viewpoint. One set of 
words and sentences was prepared and 
pronounced by Miss Josephine B. Tim- 
berlake of the Volta Bureau. (See 
number III in the second group of 
tables). All other lists were prepared 
and presented by the Laboratory staff. 
The experimenter or pronouncer pre- 
sented the first ten or twenty words 
from one of the lists as an exercise in 
lip-reading, the subjects writing down 
their interpretation as best they could. 
When these ten or twenty words were 
finished he pronounced an equal num- 
ber from the other list for lip-touch- 
reading. In this case the situation dif- 
fers from the former in that the sub- 
jects are holding the vibrating teletactor 
in their fingers. The face of the speak- 
er (experimenter) is equally exposed 
in the two cases. 

Subjects write their responses in each 
experimental situation. When the first 
group of 10 or 20 words in the lip- 
touch group had been finished the ex- 
perimenter turned back to present an- 
other group for unsupplemented lip- 
reading. Thus he alternated until he 
had completed his presentation of equal 
lists for lip-reading and lip-touch-read- 
ing respectively. The procedure when 
sentences were employed as stimuli was 
precisely the same as that already de- 
scribed. When the presentation had 
been completed the reports were checked 
and records made in terms of per cent 
of correct responses. 
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It should be added that the lists were 
so prepared that before a test was com- 
pleted every word or sentence was pre- 
sented for lip-reading and for lip-touch- 
reading also. 

The tables show the dates of the 
tests, the initials of the subjects, the 
per cent of correct responses and the 
number of hours in the aggregate that 
each subject had spent in laboratory 
training to the date of the test. Each 
table shows also in summary the group 
advantage, if any, that accrues from 
supplementing the vision of a speaker’s 
face with the feel of his words. This 
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advantage is expressed in terms of per 
cent. 

It is not possible to say at present 
what is the minimum number of hours 
of training that is required to bring 
about the very favorable results that 
are indicated in the tables. Certainly 
an aggregate of from 60 to 80 will 
suffice. 

The method and instrumentation are 
simple (the instruments will be still 
simpler than they are at present) and 
they offer a means whereby instruction 
can be speeded up in schools for the 
deaf. This is our belief. 


TESTS EMPLOYING WORDS IN ISOLATION FROM SENTENCE STRUCTURE 

































































I III 
Experimenter*—Dr. George W. Crane Experimenter*—Dr. George W. Crane 
Washington, D. C. Washington, D. C. 
Labora- ? Labora- 
10:15 A. M., Dec. 8, 1925 rg 10:15 A. M., Dec. 14, 1925 a 
— 100Words 100 Words ed 100 Words 100 Words train: 
Subject ‘ i h ae . Subject ; ; unio 
Lip Lip-T Lip Lip-T s 
Jo Jo Jo 
| gs RE: 16 30 130 he aR Rat 26 35 133 
| ES perenne ll 25 119 Be Manne 24 43 122 
Mt, » tot aes . . 1: =. ¥ cer iam * os 141 
eel OR oh PN 33 
ol 28 37 75 me: Ao 21 62 78 
a ane 32 3 Run. 40 54 6 
Group Group 
Average .... 26 32 Average .... 32 51.6 
Superiority of L-T 23.0 Superiority of Lip-T 61.2 
II 
IV 
Experimenter*—Dr. George W. Crane 
Washington, D. C. Site Experimenter*—Dr. George W. Crane 
10:15 A. M., Dec. 9, 1925 tory Washington, D. C. Lahous! 
100 Words 100 Words train- 2:15 P. M., Dec. 16, 1925 tory 
Subject a 100 Words 100 Words pars 
Lip Lip-T ours Subject peed 
% % Lip Lip-T ges: 
Picts 19 29 131 - %e 
Ri Bhs 24 31 120 Ue iearenete 27 31 134 
| | RRO 46 55 139 Riv Mix... 42 50 123 
Gg a 27 29 31 | aS See 76 79 142 
WALLS 21 39 76 ee Naias sicasinig 41 53 34 
Rossa 39 42 4 we Ae 16 67 79 
Site Ri: Mas. 63 65 7 
Average .... 29.3 37.5 Group Av. 44.1 57.5 
Superiority of Lip-T 27.9 Superiority of Lip-T 30.3 o- 











*The “Experimenter” throughout is the person who pronounces the words or sentences. 
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V VII 
Experimenter*—Dr. George W. Crane Experimenter*—Dr. George W. Crane 
Washington, D. C. Talia, Washington, D. C. 
2:15 P. M., Dec. 17, 1925 rei 4:15 P. M. May 17, 1926 a af 
100 Words 100 Words ay 50 Words 50 Words pe 
Subject on i Subject ing in 
Lip Lip-T ~ Lip Lip-T hours 
%eo Jo %o Jo 
Gao 36 42 135 | A A Ae 48 60 17 
eT ete 62 1m | MN OSG 72 219 
ie lees 80 81 143 Bes Dien 34 46 208 
ot senate 43 2 35 8 ARS hea 12 30 19 
BU Piiccaccsien 30 71 80 "Boek 4 4 14 
ea 62 75 8 ‘ se Sarai 20 26 21 
Sp aed ee 2 10 17 
Group Av. 47.1 65.5 A Ao 2 6 16 
Superiority of Lip-T 39.0 We Seine ” 30 33 
Group 
VI Average .... 23.3 31.5 
Experimenter*—Dr. George W. Crane Superiority of Lip-T 35.1 
Washington, D. C. nd 
3:15 P. M, May 17, 1926 tory. 
50 Words 50 Words ster 
Subject a. - 
Lip Lip-T ‘i Vil 
Jo Jo 
(a ee 22 46 53 Experimenter*—Dr. George W. Crane 
ae ae ps 56 167 Northampton, Mass. stall 
Ss 22 66 4:15 P. M. . 1, 19 4 
aeons 18 22 62 Blase. in es tory 
4 ae 24 32 94 100 Words 100 Words o— 
ae 62 70 86 Subject he in 
2 32 36 196 Lip Lip-T ours 
Jo Jo 
Group 
Average .... 31.7 40.5 E. Bice. 25 33 30 
Superiority of Lip-T 27.7 Superiority of Lip-T 32.0 
IX 
Experimenter* Miss Marne Lauritsen 
Northampton, Mass. Saleaaiins 
A. M., Nov. 29, 1927-Dec. 9, 1927 tory 
132 Words 132 Words aoe a 
Subject ee 
Lip Lip-T 
Jo Jo 
Wi Seems 59.09 66.15 40 
Superiority of Lip-T 10.2 
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TESTS EMPLOYING WHOLE SENTENCES SCORING SEPARATELY SUBJECTS’ 
REPORTS ON WORDS AND ON SENTENCES 
I 
Experimenter—Dr. George W. Crane, Washington, D. C. 
January 14, 1926, A. M. Hours of 
| 529 Words 507 Words | 58 Sentences | 58 Sentences — 
Subject | Lip Lip-T Lip | Lip-T ae 4 
| Jo Jo Yo | Jo na th 
N. B. 44.5 40.1 5.1 | 3.4 139 
R. M. 37.3 45.3 1.7 5.1 128 
M. N. 65.3 76.5 22.4 « G27 147 
mm. 53.1 63.9 5.1 27.5 38 
H. A. 40.1 72.6 3.4 31.0 84 
5 Ray, @ 51.6 80.9 8.6 36.2 84.5 
R: Hi. 87.5 91.2 55.1 82.7 12 
FF. 71.2 81.2 22.4 51.7 91 
Group Average 56.3 68.9 15.4 33.7 
Superiority 
of L-T 22.3 118.8 
i *No tactual drill on speech since August 10, 1925, 
tl u 
e = 
Li Experimenter—Dr. George W. Crane, Washington, D. C. 
e January 26, 1926, 10:15 A. M. aoe of 
el | 277 Words | 266 Words | 30 Sentences | 30 Sentences a Labe 
H Subject Lip | Lip-T Lip | Lip-T ccaliee 
1 Jo %o Yo %o wth 
17 N. B. 58.4 57.1 10.0 20.0 143 
R. M. 40.4 50.7 10.0 10.0 132 
M. N. 73.2 81.9 43.3 50.0 151 
+ ay em 66.7 74.8 20.0 36.6 42 
H. A. 59.9 88.7 20.0 70.0 88 
(11:15) 
H. A. 62.4 92.4 16.6 73.3 88.5 
mA. 96.0 95.8 83.3 86.6 16 
~ €. 55.2 63.1 16.6 20.0 2 
Group Average 64.0 75.5 27.4 45.8 
Superiority 
of L-T 17.9 , 67.1 
III 
Experimenter—Miss Josephine B. Timberlake*, Washington, D. C. 
May 6, 1926, 2:15 P. M. - nar of 
| 114 Words | 114 Words | 10 Sentences | 10 Sentences | “1° 
Subject Lip Lip-T Lip Lip-T simian’ 
Jo %o Jo %o d 
ee 98.2 87.7 90 60 11 
M. N. 37.7 66.6 00 40 211 
Dt. 61.4 69.2 30 40 93 
N. B. 20.1 44.7 00 10 210 
H. A. 35.0 65.7 20 40 159 
Group Average 50.4 66.7 28 38 
Superiority 
of L-T 32.3 35.7 
Excluding 
R; *,%* 59.7 160 
*For the purposes of this test Miss Timberlake made up her own lists of stimuli, brought them 
to the laboratory and pronounced them herself. The subjects were strangers to her. 
**R, F. had had only a few hours in the laboratory and was such a good lip-reader that he had 
not yet learned to watch the tactual cues. 
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Experimenter—Dr. George W. Crane, Washington, D. C. 





























































































































May 6, 1926, 3:15 P. M enh 
| 114 Words 114 Words | 10 Sentences | 10 Sentences Labo 
Subject Lip Lip-T Lip Lip-T Paso 
Jo Yo %o %o ; 
C.& 41.2 51.7 10 30 58 
E. B&B. 52.6 68.4 20 40 86 
W. J. 39.4 78.0 20 30 57 
R. M. 43.8 62.2 10 30 188 
Group Average 44.2 65.0 15 32 
Superiority 
of L-T 47.0 113.3 
V 
Experimenter—Dr. Robert H. ar Northampton, Mass. 
January 17, 1927, A. M. Hours of 
| 529 Words | 507 Wake 58 Sentences | 58 Sentences i 
Subject | Lip Lip-T Lip Lip-T * save 
% % l % oratory 
ye ot | 56.3 74.5 | 15.5 37.9 37 
D.C. 44.2 47.3 12.0 10.3 42 
Group Average 50.2 60.9 13.7 24.1 
Superiority 
of L-T 21.3 75.9 
VI 
Experimenter—Dr. George W. Crane, Northampton, Mass. 
January 18, 1927, P. M. anita 
| 507 Words | 529 Words | 58 Sentences | 58 Sentences in Labo 
Subject | Lip Lip-T Lip Lip-T prccves a 
| Jo Jo Jo Jo 7 
A. O. 73.3 82.7 i 53.4 60.3 38 
2. 60.9 67.2 22.4 29.3 aa 
E. Br. 44.2 53.6 8.6 20.6 36 
Group Average 59.4 67.8 28.1 36.7 
Superiority 
of L-T 14.1 30.6 
VII 
Experimenter—Dr. George W. Crane, Northampton, Mass. 
January 18, 1927, P. M. Hours of 
87 Words 85 Words | 10 Sentences | 10 Sentences oo 
Subject Lip Lip-T Lip Lip-T aus 
Jo %o % % ted 
E. B. 8.7 15.2 00.0 00.0 32 
juts & 1.1 15.2 00.0 00.0 34 
Group Average 49 15.2 00.0 00.0 
Superiority 
of L-T 210.2 00.0 
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VIII 
Experimenter—Dr. George W. Crane, Washington, D. C. 
January 26, 1927, P. M. —— of 
252 Words 241 Words | 28 Sentences | 28 Sentences i 3g 
Subject Lip Lip-T Lip Lip-T : y 
% % % % oratory 
N. B. 39.6 32.7 00.0 00.0 143.5 
R. M. 39.3 40.2 3.5 3.5 132.5 
DC 54.7 50.6 10.7 17.8 42.5 
H. A 45.2 67.6 10.7 32.1 89 
4. 88.0 88.7 50.0 67.8 16.5 
i A. 56.7 61.8 7.1 17.8 2.5 
; ee 25.7 31.5 ype 3.5 00 
Group Average| 49.8 53.3 12.7 20.3 
Superiorit 
ry LT. 7.0 59.8 
SUMMARY SENTENCE LISTS FOR TESTS ON THE 


Number of subjects—24; 14 male, 10 
female. 

Range of Age—6 years to 35 years. 

Range of Hours* Spent by Subjects in 
the Laboratory (to the date of test )— 
0 to 219. 

Educational Range of Subjects—0 to 
College. 

Range of Gain of Lip-Touch-Reading : 
(a) Isolated Words, 10.2% to 61.2%. 
(b) **Words in Sentences, 7% to 

210.2%. 
(c) Sentences, 0 to 118.8%. 

Average Superiority of Lip-Touch. 

(a) Isolated Words, 31.8%. 
(b) Words in Sentences, 46.5%. 
(c) Sentences, 62.2%. 
Number of Experimenters—4 (2 men, 
2 women). 
Number of Tests—17: 
(a) Isolated Words, 9. 
(b) Sentences, 8. 

Number of Different Isolated Words in 
Tests—200. 

Number of 
Tests—136. 
The following are typical lists of 

sentences and of words that were em- 

ployed in these experiments: 


Different Sentences in 


“This refers to the time spent on a great variety 
of exercise: not alone upon those that relate specific- 
ally to the recognition of words and sentences. 

“*Individual words were counted and scored sep- 
arately. 


CONTRIBUTION OF THE SENSE 
OF TOUCH TO LIP-READING 


They both’ seem to-be so” far” away. 
They may’ be on-the-same”-ship” with you. 
They are on”-the”-way” to-the shoe’ shop. 
They say the ship is safe’ in-the-bay’. 


I will show’-you the-palm” by-and-by. 

I bought five’ pies’ at-the-shop” for you. 
I shall-buy both-the-pipe’ and-the fife’. 

I will go now’ to-pay for-the-farm”. 


Why do-you-go-to-the-cave’ with them? 
Will you give-me-a-cup-of cof’fee? 

Will you’ go to-the-game with-the boy? 
Will you show me the-way” to-the cave”? 


I’ believe they will refuse” to-remain. 
Why’ do-you-wish to remain” on the-ship? 
Do you’ remember what became” of-them? 
You must’ remember to-make-a report. 


We shall be so’ ha’ppy to have you come. 
I wish you would’ help-me to-move the palm. 
They may all’ remain with-you for-an hour. 
I’ heard about it before” they-came home’. 


I” have not written to-him’ for some time”. 
You will hurt your eyes’ if-you read” so-much. 
That’ is not the-right way” to-the river. 

They have raised the rent’ of-the house today”. 


She is sure’ that-she-lost-it on-the-way”. 
He-lost-it last time he visited’ here. 

It-was week before last’ when-he-was-there. 
It-was half-past four’ when-they arrived here”. 


This-is-the-worst storm’ we-have-had” here. 
The-crew’ was saved when the-ship-sank today”. 
Have-you-seen-the raft’ afloat on-the-river”? 
I wish we-had-saved’ some-of-the-fruit. 


My brother’s’ name was last” on-the-ship-list. 

Who-is-going east’ with-you this summer? 

The-boys” are playing out-in-the hay’ loft. 

She slipped on-the-floor” and broke her left 
wrist. 
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The-list-must-be ready’ by next Monday”. 

It-will-be best” to-go on-the-fast’ train. 

I wrapped-the-book in heavy brown paper’. 

It must-be-done’ by Monday afternoon”. 
Etc. 


WORD LISTS FOR TESTS ON THE 
CONTRIBUTION OF THE SENSE OF 
TOUCH TO LIP-READING 


A B A B 
foam home shy pie 
harm farm pair share 
see bee bear pear 
bow sew pie bar 
my by bathe lathe 
be me let bet 
rain came ham ram 
case race reap heap 
hope rope rail hail 
rill hill hose rose 
fee - me bay ray 
mar far ream beam 
coal hole rice mice 
hall call mock rock 
whey day cave rave 
die why rook cook 
gave cave sharp carp 
cape gape keep sheep 
reef beef coke poke 
bake rake palm calm 
how bow pool cool 
bay hay cone pone 
shoe who fir sir 
hop shop same fame 

joy jam 
tam toy 
etc. 
SUPPLEMENT 


(E=Experimenter; S=Subject) 

Since the foregoing data were brought 
together we have obtained the following: 
Date—March 7, 1928, 4 P. M. 
Experimenter—Dr. George W. Crane. 
Subject—E. B., aged 131% years. 
Distance between E and S—6 feet. 
Stimuli—the first 50 words of each of 

the standard word lists A and B. 
Method of presentation—25 from the 

“A” list for lip-reading; 50 from the 

“B” list for lip-touch; 25 from “A” 

for lip-reading. 

The experimenter uttered each word 
twice in both the lip-reading and lip- 
touch portions of the test. The first 
utterance was always made with face 
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screened, the second with face exposed. 
The microphone was held at the side 
of E’s face during all utterances with 
face exposed. The current was on all 
the while. In the lip-reading portion 
of the test the vibrating diaphragm lay 
face upward on the table 24 inches from 
S’s head, but S did not touch it. Dur- 
ing the lip-touch part of the test S held 
his left thumb upon the diaphragm. 

Thus the only difference between the 
lip-reading test situation and the lip- 
touch-reading situation is that in the 
latter the subject’s thumb was in con- 
tact with the receiver. In the other 
there was no such contact. In the two 
situations the face of the speaker was 
equally exposed. The auditory stimuli 
from the vibrating receiver were more 
intense in the lip-reading than in the 
lip-touch-reading situation due to the 
fact that in the latter the subject’s 
thumb partially damped the instrument. 

Results—subject scored 12% right by 
lip-reading alone, and 24% right by lip- 
touch or an improvement of 100% in 
the latter. 

During the 50 presentations for lip- 
reading S occasionally went through the 
lip movements he had just seen E make, 
but invariably for each of the 50 presen- 
tations for lip-touch the S not only made 
the lip-movements he had just seen on 
the E’s face, but also vocalized for 
every word. On several occasions his 
oral response was correct and almost 
instantaneous, but he seemed to have no 
intelligible association connected with 
his utterance; so he wrote something 
else. For instance, he wrote “So” imme- 
diately after E had pronounced “sew,” 
but after repeating “so, so” for several 
times in a vain attempt to make some 
intelligible association, he finally wrote 
“show.” He uttered “far” perfectly, 
but gave up and wrote nothing at all 
for.this word. “Mice” and “bet” were 
two others that he spoke over and over 
correctly in an effort to identify them, 
but finally wrote “bags” and “bug,” re- 


spectively. 
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While S was thus shaping his lips 
and vocalizing in an attempt to get the 
word, E gave ‘no intimation whatever 
to help him in his judgment and report. 
As soon as the 50 lip-touch stimuli were 
finished, S laid down the vibrating re- 
ceiver, and performed the final half of 
the lip-reading portion of the test. 

He stopped his vocalizing as soon as 
he laid aside the receiver. Several times 
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he reached out to pick up the receiver, 
but was checked by E. 

After the entire test was over, he 
expressed himself as liking the lip-touch 
type of work much more than unaided 
lip-reading. By his gestures and speech 
he indicated that in the lip-touch part 
of the test he obtained more easliy than 
otherwise the “p,” “k,” and other 
consonantal endings of words as well 
as accent. 





Lip-Reading Practice Material 
A Cat Show 


By Exsie Hitt 


are lions, tigers, leopards, jaguars, 
pumas, lynxes and many smaller 
wild cats, besidesthe well-known house cat. 

The lion is called the “king of 
beasts” because of its majestic appear- 
ance. The lion is found mostly in 
Africa and in some parts of Asia. 

The tiger is closely allied to the lion, 
but its coloring is different. Many 
tigers are found in India, also in Persia. 

The leopard is the third in size of 
the cat family. While the tiger is 
striped, the leopard is spotted. Black 
leopards are found in Asia, especially 
in Southern India. 


The domestic cat is found in nearly 
every country. The domestic cat of 
Egypt is a descendant of the wild cat 
found there and which was tamed many 
years ago. In India are found spotted 
domestic cats which probably came from 
the spotted wild species in India. The 
domestic cat has proved so useful in 
exterminating rats and mice that it has 
been introduced into nearly every coun- 
try. In ilustration of this last state- 
ment I will first introduce— 


Dick WHITTINGTON AND His Cat 
Dick Whittington was a very little 


Sie members of the cat family 


boy when his father and mother died. 
He was so little that he never knew 
them or the place where he was born. 
He went about the country very ragged 
until he met a man who was going to 
London and who let Dick walk along 
beside the wagon. When Dick arrived 
in London the wagoner left him to 
wander around the strange, dirty 
streets alone. He was beaten and very 
badly treated, and finally sank on the 
steps of the house of a merchant, too 
weak and tired to go any farther. 

The cook came to the door and told 
Dick that if he did not move on she 
would scald him with water from the 
kettle. He tried to get up, but he was 
so weak that he fell down again. The 
merchant, Mr. Fitzwarren, returning 
home just then, commanded that the 
boy be taken into the house and fed and 
allowed to do any work that he could 
for a bed in the attic and food. The 
cook always treated him badly and beat 
him, but Miss Alice, the daughter of 
the house, was sorry for him and tried 
to make things easier for him. 

The rats and mice running across his 
face at night kept Dick awake, so one 
day when he earned a penny polishing 
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the boots of a man who came to the 
house, he spent it for a cat. 


A day came when the merchant was 
going to send out a ship to trade goods 
in another country. It was his custom 
to allow any of his servants to send any 
goods that they might wish, free of 
charge, in his ship, and to allow them 
any profit that might be made on their 
goods. The only thing that Dick Whit- 
tington possessed was his cat, so he 
sent that. 


After the ship had gone the other 
servants abused Dick so unmercifully 
that he finally ran away. He had not 
gone very far when he sat down a few 
minutes to rest. While he was resting 
he seemed to hear some bells ringing. 
They seemed to say— 


Turn again Whit-tington 
Thrice Mayor of London. 


So he turned back again. 

The ship upon which Dick Whitting- 
ton’s cat had sailed away was cast upon 
the coast of Barbary, which was so 
overrun with rats and mice that they 
snatched the food right off the plates 
of the people who were eating. The 
captain of the ship, when he saw this, 
told the King of Barbary that he had 
a creature on board his ship which 
would put to flight all the rats and 
mice. The king paid a very great price 
for Dick Whittington’s cat, so Dick 
became a very rich man, married the 
daughter of his former employer, and 
became thrice mayor of London. 


Next comes “The Master Cat or Puss 
in Boots.” 


This cat also made her poor master 
rich and famous. 

There is “The White Cat” in the 
fairy tale, who was a princess placed 
under a magic spell by an old fairy. 

‘The Cheshife Cat” in “Alice in 
Wonderland.” 
| “Phe Black Cat,” by Edgar Allan Poe. 
~ The Tabby cat with the toy repeater 
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tied to his tail, in “The Devil in the 
Belfry,” by Poe. 

Felix, the cat of the cartoons. 

Pussy Willow. 

The three little kittens that lost their 
mittens, and the cats of our childhood 
rhymes: 


Pussy cat, pussy cat, where have you been? 
I have been to London to look at the queen. 
Pussy cat, pussy cat, what did you there? 
I saw a little mouse under her chair. 


I love little pussy, her coat is so warm, 
And if I don’t hurt her she'll do me no 
harm. 


Ding dong bell, pussy’s in the well. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ABOUT 
Curious Cats 


What cat is associated with the dead? 
Catacomb. 

What cat helps us to find the book 
we want in the Library? Catalogue. 

What cat was used to throw stones? 
Catapult. 

What cat causes blindness? Cataract. 

What cat leaps down over precipices 
in rivers and streams? Cataract. 

What cat always has a cold in the 
head? Catarrh. 

What cat is a calamity? Catastrophe. 

What cat is usually found on restau- 
rant tables? Catsup. 

What cat is necessary for religious 


instruction? Catechism. 

What cat is always positive? Cate- 
gorical. 

What cat turns into a butterfly? Cater- 
pillar, 


What cat can fly? Catbird. 

What cat lives on ships? Cathead. 

What cat is used for strings of musi- 
cal instruments? Catgut. 

What cat do surgeons find useful? 
Catgut. 

What cat lives in the ocean? Catfish. 

What cat is electro-positive? Cation. 

What cat is a rogue and a cheat? 
Catso. 

What cat was used for punishment? 
Cat-o-nine-tails. 























slam and turned from the butter 

and sugar she was creaming to 
peer over the sash curtains. Who 
could be calling so early in the 
morning ? Most of the _ neighbors, 
like herself, would be cooking at 
this hour. It must be a_ stranger. 
Sally threw down her spoon in disgust 
as she saw a young man coming up the 
path. “Another one of those everlast- 
ing boys wanting me to subscribe for 
magazines! There ought to be a law 
against letting them do it.” A law was 
a cure for all evils to Sally, although 
she really couldn’t point to anything 
the law ever had cured. Suddenly 
Sally remembered—practice. Here was 
a heaven-sent opportunity to practice lip- 
reading. She would make the most of it. 


Sin LANGHAM heard the gate 


The youth in the latest sport clothes, 
jauntily swinging up the neat garden 
path had no idea of Sally’s practice 
plan. He rang the door bell and called 
out a gay “Hello, kid,” to little Buddy 
Langham playing on the lawn. Then 
as Sally opened the door, he greeted 
her with an engaging, “Good morning. 
You were expecting me? You saw my 
picture in the newspaper perhaps?” 


Expecting—picture were the only 
words Sally actually saw, but they were 
enough for her nimble brain. “Expect- 
ing you? Why, of course, and I recog- 
nized you at once from the picture. Such 
a good likeness!” she fibbed. “Do sit 
down. I am so glad 
to have the chance 
to rest.” She had 
almost said “to prac- 
tice.” 

The young man, a 
bit surprised at 











Earning and Learning 


By Perrsis VosE 


this cordial reception, took the proffered 
seat, and at the same time glanced 
casually about the screened-in’ porch. 
“Evidently you are fond of reading, 
Mrs. Langham. I’m sure——” 

Sally was delighted because she had 
plainly seen ‘her name. “These boys are 
smart,” she thought. “This one even 
knows my name.” “Oh, yes, I read a 
great deal. I never had a chance to go 
to school much and I do want to improve 
my mind now,” and Sally described at 
some length her early life. 


“Just my case. I am trying to work 
my way through college.” 


Sally simply beamed, for she felt cer- 
tain she was seeing, not merely remem- 
bering what dozens of other magazine- 
selling boys had said before. “How 
perfectly splendid! I do admire people 
who are willing to work. One summer 
my brother drove a truck, and my hus- 
band, the dear, spent three long hot 
summers on a farm and wore overalls.” 
Here Sally’s gaze lingered on the light 
plus fours, gay silk shirt, and matching 
tie and hose of the seeker-after-knowl- 
edge before her. 


“Of course we college men must tackle 
any job we can to get through,” he 
agreed. “Now I 

Tackle—through—looked like a foot- 
ball game to Sally. She had missed 
the word, job. So not waiting to ask 
over, she excused herself and hurried 
into the house, and after some time re- 
turned carrying a Bi 5S 
chubby baby in her _ CA 
arms. “Sorry to be rs 
gone so long, but I 
had to heat Jean’s aay 
milk.” (LK: Uys! 

—_oe ae 6 
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smiled the young man. “It happens 
that I know a lot about children. There 
was a large family of us at home, and 

Ah, family was easy to read, and inci- 
dentally a favorite subject with Sally. 
“Large families have such fun even if 
there is always heaps of work to do. 
Honest work never hurt anyone,” bubbled 
Sally as she kissed the fat good-natured 
baby. Then she rambled on and on until 
in desperation her caller interrupted. 
“College men,” he began. 


But he little knew Sally and her love 
of family. 

“Buddy, Buddy, come here and tell 
us what you are do- 
ing to help mother 
and daddy.” 

Buddy, overjoyed 
at being asked to 
tell anything to any- 
body, came running 
with the tale of his 
money-getting fairly 
tumbling out of his 
mouth. Sally did 
4 not need to look, 

for she 
whole story from A to Z. Not appear- 
ing to notice that the young man, ob- 
viously bored and uneasy, was trying to 
speak, she encouraged Buddy to add de- 
tail after detail. Who ever has succeeded 
in stopping an adoring mother and a 
spoiled child once they have started 
talking ? 

At last, however, when Buddy was 
obliged to pause for breath, the youth 
was quick to seize the opportunity to 
get back to his subject. “Mrs. Lang- 
ham, you are so understanding, I know 
you will—” 

“How nice of you to keep repeating 





my name,” thought Sally. Aloud she 
murmured, “Thank: you. I do want to 
understand young people. Oh, there is 


the telephone. Just keep an eye on 
Buddy, will you?” and Sally disappeared, 
still carrying the chubby Jean in her arms, 
and again she was gone many minutes. 


knew the ° 
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Her visitor got up and paced restlessly 
about the small porch. It was evident 
that he felt he was wasting his time. 

“Please do excuse me, but it is so 
seldom I can really enjoy a long tele- 
phone conversation because I have no 
one to look after Buddy, and he is sure 
to get into mischief if left alone. That 
was Mrs. Jones, a college graduate.” 
Sally stopped to tell a good deal of Mrs. 
Jones’s history before adding, “She 
wanted to ask if I had finished a cer- 
tain story in the last number of To and 
Fro.” 

“Let me recommend a story magazine 
to you, Mrs. Langham.” The young 
college student was 
all business at once. 

“Just a_ second. 
There’s the ice man.” 
Away went Sally, but 
she did not carry 
Jean this time, for 
she had hastily de- 
posited her in her 
caller’s lap, much to 
his discomfort. 

“Such a fine chap, 
our ice man,”  be- 
gan Sally when she returned. 
like to keep him waiting for the ice 
check. You would be interested in him. 
He is working his way through college, 
too. Carting ice all summer is no cool 
job, believe me, and do you know that 
lad had been coming here weeks before 
I even suspected he was going to col- 
lege. When I did find it out and asked 
him why he hadn’t told me _ himself, 
what do you think he answered? He 
said with the sweetest smile—he is very 
good looking—‘why should I tell you? 
The company pays me to deliver ice, not 
talk about my education.” Now, doesn’t 
that show a splendid spirit?” 

While Sally was talking she had 
gathered up the baby and settled herself 
comfortably in a low chair. 

The youth, thankful to be free from 
the wriggling, gooing child, straightened 
his tie and smoothed his hair, but did 
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not reply to Sally’s question. Instead 
he said, “Mrs. Langham, about that 
magazine. You see we college men who 
are working our way through—” 

“Mercy me, what has a story in a 
magazine got to do with you and your 
college education?’ exclaimed Sally, de- 
lighted that she could follow so well. 

“We college men,” repeated the young 
man firmly, “get subscriptions for maga- 
zines, and that helps—” 

“You don’t mean it! You don’t really 
mean to tell me that you college men go 
from house to house and ask people to 
subscribe to magazines! How can you 
find time to do it when you are work- 
ing?” Sally looked bewildered. 

“You see we make so much on every 
subscription we get,” explained the young 
man. patiently. 

“Kind of him to keep using the same 
words,” thought Sally. 

“Just take, for instance, 
Goodness and Greatness. That 
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“Only a dollar a year for goodness 
and greatness! How can you let them 
go so cheap? Many a person spends 
a fortune or his life even for one, to 
say nothing of both.” Sally spent at 
least five minutes descanting on this to 
her restless caller who finally broke in 
desperately with, ‘““The editor of Good- 
ness and Greatness believes in putting 
the best within the reach of all.” The 
boy’s manner was really impressive. 

“So do I. My father always told 
us—” Sally was launched on her second 
favorite story, and she became so inter- 
ested in re-telling it and in watching 
the children that she completely forgot 
her audience and was much, surprised to 
find when she did “come to” that the 
nice young man was briskly, yes, even 
hurriedly, walking up the road. 

Sally stopped in dismay. “Oh dear! 
Oh dear! I’ve done it again, talked 

every minute and _ hardly 
looked at all. It is just as 
Paul says, I shall never learn 
to read the lips if I insist 


magazine is only a dollar a 
year, and your subscription 
would give me—” 


on doing all the talking 
myself.” 








ere 





F A CHILD learns to listen to good music and to love it while attending 
school, and then keeps on through life with this enjoyment; if he learns 
to appreciate beautiful pictures and artistic surroundings, and takes this love 


with him when he leaves school; if he learns to play games that add to the t 
happiness and healthfulness of life, and then keeps on playing them; if he t 
learns good health habits, and keeps on practicing them; if he learns to be 

a good citizen of a school community, and keeps on being a good citizen in ¥ 


a larger community; if his interest in history in school develops into a per- 
manent interest in world affairs; if the good English he learns to speak in 
school is carried into adult life; and if all the good habits, ideals, and atti- A 
tudes he develops in the elementary school remain with him throughout life, 
that child has got the thing we call education.—George Willard Frasier, 
President, Colorado State Teachers’ College, Greeley, Colo., in the Journal 
of the National Education Association. 
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Geography Notes 


By EvizaBETH 


STRICKLAND 


(Continued from May) 


SHELTER 


N these days of Boy Scouts and 
] Campfire Girls, most children know 
what it is like to live in the open. 


Because the tent, shack, and log- 
cabin are more or less familiar, the 
problems of shelter may be more easily 
understood than those of clothing or of 
food. 


The little camera will be a strong ally 
in helping to awaken and hold interest 
in the subject. 


This study may be introduced by ask- 
ing where members of the class spent 
their summer vacation, and then request- 
ing that kodak pictures of places men- 
tioned be shown; what child fails to en- 
joy exhibiting his pictures of places and 
activities of vacation time! 

As interest increases, so may ques- 
tions multiply. 

“Did you build the shack yourselves?” 

“Of what was it made?” 

“What kind of wood was used?” 

“What kind of trees grew around 
your camp?” Draw out the names of 
various trees the children know. 

“Do you think the lumber used to 
build your cabin was cut from those 
trees near your camp?” 

“How many of the class think it 
was?” 

“How many think it was not?” 

“Was the lumber brought from some 
saw-mill or factory?” 

“Was the mill a long distance from 
camp ?” 

“In what state was the mill?” Locate. 

“In what state was your camp?” 

“Did you ever see men cutting down 
trees ?”” 

“Did you ever see a saw-mill ?” 

Show pictures simply to increase in- 
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terest, and as inifial work for the study 
of lumbering the following year. 

The goal for this year is to get some 
idea of the existence of lands, people, 
and customs in different parts of the 
world ; this will interest and help develop 
the immature mind, but too great detail 
will tire, without benefit. 

As pictures are shown, point ont the 
location of great lumber camps. On the 
maps have pupils find Maine, Wisconsin, 
Michigan, Washington, Oregon, Hud- 
son Bay, etc. 

“Do people who live in very hot 
countries need the same kind of homes 
that people have in New York?” 

Show pictures and teach bamboo, palm 
leaves, straw, etc., and when possible 
have specimens, (If near a museum take 
the children to see specimens there). 

Demonstrate with sticks or pencils 


: tied together at the top, how the frame 


of a tent may be made, or place these 
together like logs for a cabin; call at- 
tention to the size of the leaves on vari- 
ous kinds of palm-trees, and show how 
they are used to cover the roof of homes 
in tropical lands. 

Teach that tropical lands are those be- 
tween the tropics of Cancer and Capri- 
corn, and that the climate is very hot in 
most tropical regions. 

On map and globe have the children 
find the tropic of Cancer and the tropic 
of Capricorn, and learn the names and 
location of Mexico, Central America, 
Panama, Amazon River, Central Africa, 
India, China, and Philippine Islands. 

Show some pictures of each country, 
that the class may notice how homes and 
people differ. 

“Are all the houses in your town 
made of wood?” (No. Some are made 
of stone, others of brick). 
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“How do men get the stone?” Draw 
out that they break it off from great 
ledges of rock, by machinery. 


Show some pictures of deep holes, 
from which men are cutting out stone, 
and teach that a deep hole from which 
we get building stone, is called a quarry. 


Have pictures of our National Capital, 
and tell the class that many of our 
government buildings there, were made of 
stone blasted (cut or dug) out from 
quarries in Vermont. Teach location of 
Maryland, Washington, and Vermont. 


“Are bricks also dug from quarries?” 
(No. » Men make bricks of soft clay, 
and dry them until they become hard 
and strong). 


“Have any pupils in this class ever 
made animals, dishes, jars or vases in 
the drawing or modeling class ?” 


“Do you remember that the clay was 
soft and sticky at first, but after it dried, 
it was hard and strong?” 

Tell stories and show pictures of 
primitive homes in New Mexico and 
Arizona. Those homes were made of 
adobe. Adobe is brick made of clay and 
mud, and dried. 

Long ago, some of the Indians in the 
southwestern part of the United States 
used to make their homes in the sides of 
mountains, or up on high cliffs. Often 
many of these homes were built together, 
all on one high rock. A group of these 
adobe houses was called “a pueblo”. Men 
got up into a pueblo by climbing ladders. 
“Would you like to live in one of the 
homes in a pueblo?” 

There are some people on the earth 
who do not like to live in any kind of 
house. They like to move from one 
place to another, very often. We call 
these people nomads. Nomads live in 
tents made of skins of animals, or of 
cloth, and when they move, they fold up 
their tents and take them along with 
them. Many of these people live in 
Arabia and Northern Africa. (Locate). 

“Would you like to live down under 
the ground ?” 
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“Would it be pleasant to have a home 
in a subway?” 


People living in the lands of the 
Frigid zone, make their rooms down 
under ground, and cover them with a 
round roof made of square blocks of 
ice. 

“Why do they not have homes like 
ours?” Draw out the fact that they 
have no big trees to cut ino lumber; 
the air is too cold; the ice is hard, and 
will not melt fast, consequently ice may 
very well be used to build homes. 

Pictures of these houses made of ice 
or snow are to be shown, and an ex 
planation given of the method of reach- 
ing these underground rooms by means 
of a ladder in a pit dug several feet 
away, and connected by a passage, with 
the living-room. 


On the blackboard sketch a plan of an 
Eskimo’s home, with the passage-way 
out to the ladder, and up to the surface. 

Draw out the pupil’s idea of the air in 
an Eskimo’s house, of the cooking and 
sleeping facilities, of the manner of 
bathing, of the occupation of the women, 
and the sports of the children. 

This study of Eskimo life will make 
the class familiar with the location of 
Alaska, Canada, Greenland, Northern 
Norway, Sweden, Finland, and Russia. 

An excellent test of the children’s 
knowledge is to present a series of pic- 
tures of typical homes in various parts 
of the earth, and have pupils name the 
countries in which they think the 
originals may be found. This will help 
them to realize that people in different 
zones and climates require different 
kinds of shelter. 

An excellent way to help the class to 
grasp the idea of “The World as a 
Whole,” is to call a couple of pupils to 
the map or globe, and allow them to 
compete in swift location of countries 
mentioned. The whole class will eagerly 
watch the competition, and be anxious 
to come to the front and prove their own 
knowledge. 
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GRADE 4B COURSE OF STUDY 


I. The Earth: Daily and yearly mo- 
tions; the zones. 

{I. Eastern and Western Hemispheres: 
Review of continents; bordering 
waters; chief mountain ranges ; study 
great rivers; plant and animal life; 
peoples; chief countries; important 
cities. 

SYLLABUS 

I. Motions: Cause for day and night; 
change of seasons; zones; latitude. 

II. The Continents: Review relative po- 
sition; mountain systems; surround- 
ing waters; learn chief rivers of 
each continent. 

Animal and Plant Life: Those of 
chief importance in each zone. 

Races: White, black, yellow, brown 
and red. 

Countries with large cities. 


Races OF MANKIND 

All people in the world are not the 
same color. The skin of some people is 
very dark. Other people have very light 
skin. Which have you? 

People are divided into five classes or 
groups, called races of mankind. (Ex- 
plain that mankind means human beings 
—men, women and children). 

The names of the different races are 
easy to remember. They are (a) the 
Black Race, (b) the Red race, (c) the 
Brown race, (d) the Yellow race, and 
(e) the White race. 

In the black race are people whose 
native home is the central part of Africa 
and the central part of Australia. (Lo- 
cate these regions on the map.) Many 
black people are now living in America. 
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Almost all of the brown (or Malay) 
race live on the Malay peninsula, the 
East Indies, the Philippine Islands or 
small islands of the Pacific. (Find their 
home lands.) 

The home of the yellow (or Mon- 
golian) race is in Asia, in China, on the 
plains of Siberia, and in Japan. Eski- 
mos who live near the Arctic Ocean in 
America, Europe and Asia belong in 
this class of yellow people. (Call at- 
tention to the part of China called Mon- 
golia. ) 

The white (or Caucasian) race may 
be found all over Europe, southwestern 
Asia (in Arabia, Persia and India), in 
northern Africa, in South Africa, and 
in every country of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

These five races of people are very 
different from each other. Their homes. 
clothing, food and habits are not alike. 

“To what race do you belong?” 

“What nationality are you?” 

“Which race do you choose to read 
about first?” 

Children should be given the most in- 
teresting of the many books published 
about people of other lands, and encour- 
aged to express their ideas as to the 
cause for the difference in the habits of 
life of the various people. 

“Is America your native home?” 
(Explain the significance of native.) 

“Ts America the native home of your 
father?” “Of your grandfather?” 

To the red race belong all the In- 
dians of North America and South 
America. Soon we shall learn many in- 
teresting things.about American Indians. 





even very young babies. 


sclerosis at present is incurable. 





Byung National Haring Week, the American Association for Medical Progress 
issued a pamphlet called “Deafness and Research.” 

President of the Association and author of the pamphlet, stresses the importance of 
prevention of deafness and urges frequent hearing tests of school children and 


He explains the great need of research work in the field of deafness, and of 
sufficient means for carrying on such work. 

The pamphlet closes with “A Word of Warning to the Deafened. Avoid 
quacks and faith healers. No other class of afflicted beings is so prone to fall vic- 
tims to quackery as those whose deafness is of the chronic or progressive types. Oto- 
If scientifically educated physicians know so little 
about it, how much less must these exploiters of the public know! 
your guard against all advertising ‘specialists’.” 


Mr. George E. Coleman, 


Be constantly on 
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“Physically Exceptional” 


HE Education of Exceptional Children: 
By John Louis Horn, Ed. D. The Cen- 
tury Company, New York and London. 

In his book, “The Education of Excep- 
tional Children,” Dr. John Louis Horn de- 
votes the greater part of two chapters and 
a paragraph in his summary to the “dif- 
ferentiated education” of the deaf child in 
the public schools. He classifies non-typical 
children as the mentally, the temperament- 
ally and the physically exceptional. Under 
the mentally exceptional he discusses the 
super-typical or highly endowed child, and 
the sub-typical or dull child; under the 
temperamentally exceptional, the  incorri- 
gible and the speech defective; under the 
physically exceptional, the deaf, the blind 
and the crippled child. While the entire 
book, written in an easy, lucid and not too 
technical style, would hold any reader in- 
terested in the problems and policies of 
modern education as developed in the pub- 
lic schools, it is the purpose of this brief 
review to deal solely with Dr. Horn’s chap- 
ters regarding the teaching of the con- 
genitally deaf. 

Dr. Horn quotes Dr. Harry Best’s defini- 
tion of the deaf child as “one in whom the 
sense of hearing is either wholly absent or 
so slight as to be of no practical value.” 
Stating that there is “only one deaf person 
for every 2,350 of the general population,” 
he concludes that “while the problem pre- 
sented is obviously not of large propor- 
tions,” it is “for the persons involved of 
vital consequence.” His recognition of the 
fact that deaf children are foreign “in the 
sense that they have never participated in 
English speech,” that they must acquire 
English without a medium of translation or 
a conception of language forms, and that 
while struggling with ordinary school sub- 
jects they must also attempt to master 
speech and lip-reading, shows that he brings 
to a consideration of their needs an under- 
standing of their handicaps. He discusses 
two outstanding questions,—lIst, whether 
those handicaps may be better minimized 
in the day school or in the residential 
school; 2nd, whether by the use of the 
oral or the manual method. Unfortunately 
most of his information appears to have 
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been got at second- f 

hand; in fact he (¢ 

admits that what 

he says “must be 

based on mere opin- 

ion and the opin- 

ions are so various 

as to preclude con- 

clusions.” 

From data col- 

lected from ques- 

tionnaires sent out 

to the heads of day 

schools, Dr. Horn 

makes out the case 

for the day school 

as_ foilows-- 

1. That for social reasons deaf children need 
not be segregated and that they them- 
selves are much better off in a normal 
environment ; 

2. That in institutions “they are deprived 
of valuable social experiences” ; 

3. That life among speaking people pre- 
sents wider opportunities for using speech 
and lip-reading ; 

4. That education 
earlier age. 
Against the day school, he cites these 

arguments,— 

1. Transportation difficulties ; 

2. Loss of full-time supervision which the 
institution affords; 

3. Inability properly to grade because of 

4. 


may be begun at an 


relatively small enrollments; 

Intercourse with persons similarly handi- 

ee often makes for a happier social 

life. 

“On theoretical grounds” Dr. Horn ap- 
parently supports the day school, and as 
remedy for its most serious defect, lack of 
facilities for grading, he recommends con- 
solidation wherever possible. However he 
admits that for children living in rural 
districts, the boarding school must remaif 
a necessity. 

Although disclaiming that it is his pur- 
pose “to enter the controversy as to 
methods,” relying on the data yielded by 
his questionnaires, he answers the ques- 
tion, “Does the oral method have general 
applicability?” in effect negatively, by stat- 
ing that “the most challenging problem to- 
day is—that of devising a diagnostic test 
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that will enable a decision to be reached 
as to the aptitude of a child for the oral 
method.” He further concludes: that “the 
arguments for the oral method are certainly 
alluring” but insists that its proponents 
“still carry the burden of proof.” 

The reviewer can but wonder if Dr. Horn 
has given oralism its day in court. With 
one exception the authorities on whose 
opinions he depended in reaching his deci- 
sion regarding the general applicability of 
the oral method remain anonymous. hat 
exception—the one witness who is brought 
into the open—is, it is true, a frank and 
consistent advocate of the oral method, 
Dr. J. D. Wright, whom Dr. Horn char- 
acterizes as “an enthusiast who knows no 
limitations.” If Dr. Horn should send a 
questionnaire to the oral teachers of the 
country, at work in their school-rooms, it 
is the reviewer’s belief that a vastly pre- 
ponderating majority of them would heartly 
concur with Dr. Wright when he says, 
“Every child, no matter if born totally deaf 
and of a low order of intelligence, can be 
given as much education by the exclusive 
use of the speech method, as it can by any 
manual method, or silent method, or by a 
combination of the speech and_ silent 
method.” 

Moderate as Dr. Horn is in his state- 
ments, and clear-sighted as he is in his 
rating and comprehension of the deaf child’s 
handicap, he is under a misapprehension 
when he says that the claim is made for the 
oral method, that it can overcome the 
handicap of deafness. The reviewer has 
never heard its most ardent advocate make 
such a claim. If Dr. Horn has judged re- 


sults by such a standard of accomplishment,’ 


it is not surprising that “he has his doots.” 
One would be likely to have. But on the 
whole he has written sympathetically, and 
straight-forwardly, espousing with fervor 
the rights of all exceptional children to re- 
ceive, regardless of cost, at the hands of the 
state educational advantages, equal to those 
enjoyed by their more fortunate brothers 
and sisters in the typical class.” 
ENFIELD JOINER. 





A German Experiment 


Studies on Consonant Formation in Deaf- 
Mute Children: Hans Brunner and Viktor 
Fruhwald, Monatschr. f. Ohrenhlk., etc., 
Vienna, 58 :876, Oct., 1924. 
The authors subjetted the formation of 

consonants in deaf-mute children to a test, 

using the same subjects in whom they 

Studied the vowel formation (Survey of 

Otology, March, 1924, p. 65). For compari- 

son they employed roentgenograms of nor- 

mal ger as published by Frdéschels and 

Haudek. The findings with the individual 

consonants are illustrated by roentgeno- 

grams of the position of the tongue. The 
ings relate only to two children, but 
subjects were among the children who 
spoke best in a large school for deaf-mutes. 

This justifies the assumption that the find- 
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ings would apply to an even greater degree 
to the other children. The errors of phona- 
tion were attributable to wrong and defec- 
tive innervation—wrong innervation for d, 
g and ch, and defective innervation for f 
and w. The authors concluded that even in 
the best children in well-conducted. schools 
for deaf-mutes, considerable errors can be 
demonstrated in the production of vowels 
and consonants, which are evidently caused 
by defective control of speech by hearing. 
As a number of such errors might be cor- 
rected by proper instruction, it is suggested 
that the roentgenologic method should be 
employed more frequently in instructing 
deaf-mutes in speech—The Journal of Oph- 
eaanalegy, Otology, and Laryngology, April, 





NEWS NOTES 
Lip-Reading Teachers Appreciated 


Most teachers, no matter what their subject, 
stamp something of their personality upon their 
pupils; but perhaps no other instructors have 
the opportunity of extending personal influence 
as do teachers of lip-reading. Lip-reading 
itself is the gateway leading into new fields. 
Many a teacher of lip-reading has not only 
opened the gate, but has helped her pupils to 
find the path down the field best suited to 
their needs. Appreciation of the fine charac- 
ter of such teachers is never lacking, but it is 
not always expressed openly. 

Recently some of the pupils of Miss Mary 
D. Suter remembered her birthday by the pre- 
sentation of a beautiful wrist watch and brace- 
let, as a token of the love and esteem they feel 
for her: 

Another appreciation took form in_ the 
“Martha E. Bruhn Fund for Needy Pupils” 
which was raised by former students and pre- 
sented to Miss Bruhn to mark her twenty-five 
years of service for the hard of hearing. Of 
the two hundred and forty letters sent out, 
two hundred brought responses, and the sum 
raised was $1,333. The entire amount was 
given to Miss Bruhn to be used at her dis- 
cretion for those who need assistance but can- 
not afford to pay for lip-reading lessons. 





Summer Classes for Teachers 


At the Chicago Normal College, Miss 
Clara Newlee of the Parker Practice School, 
Chicago, is conducting classes in Speech 
Teaching and Language for teachers of the 
deaf, and classes in Lip-Reading for teach- 
ers of hard of hearing children. The work 
began on June 25 and will close on July 27. 


Miss McCaughrin Moves 


Miss Lucy McCaughrin, who for many 
years has been associated with Mrs. Gar- 
field in the Lake Erie School of Lip-Read- 
ing, is reluctantly giving up her position, 
that she may spend next winter with her 
family in South Carolina. Miss McCaugh- 
rin hopes, some time later, to op€n a school 
nearer home. 
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When I get home at two a. m. 
To find my wife waits up in wrath; 
And in a torrent naught can stem, 
Pours all her hot reproaches forth, 
One blessed thing I dwell upon— 
Thank God, I’m not King Solomon! 
—Sydney Bulletin. 


Agricultural Relief. “Who owns the game, 
the animals, birds, insects, etc., on the land 
when it is rented—the landlord or the ten- 
ant?” asked a witty tenant of his landlord, 
who also happened to be one of his neigh- 
bors. 

“Why of course the landlord owns all 
that,” replied the landlord-owner. 

“That being so,” said the tenant, “the 
landlord would, ofcourse, be expected to 
feed what he owns. I found that it took 
just half of our cotton crop to feed the boll 
weevils, but as you own the weevils, they 
ate your half and left mine. I’m having 
my half picked and ginned.” 

—Florida Grower. 


A Good Thing Bears Repeating. A bright 
and intelligent looking young man called at 
the office of the wealthy banker and finally 
managed to secure a private interview. 

“You may not remember me, sir,” he said, 
“but two years ago at the shore I rescued 
your daughter from drowning and you made 
me a present of one thousand dollars.” 

“Yes, indeed, young man,” said the banker, 
“T recall you perfectly. What can I do for 
you?” 

“Well, I suppose you will soon be leaving 
for the shore this summer?” 

“Yes,” said the banker, looking puzzled. 

“IT merely dropped in to inquire if your 
daughter has yet learned to swim,” said 
the young man. 


She Knew Where To Find It. Her aunt 
was explaining to little three-year-old 
Jeanne the poem “My Shadow” by Steven- 
son, and showed her both their shadows 
on the wall. They went into the parlor and 
when Jeanne’s mother returned, the aunt 
said, “Now, Jeanne, let’s surprise Mother 
and show her what we learned today. Show 
her where your shadow is.” 

Jeanne started for the kitchen. 

“Don’t you remember, Auntie?” she said, 
“We left ifin the kitchen.” 
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Making a Thorough Job Of It. “Dear 
Harold,” wrote his ex-sweetheart, “as you 
probably know, I am to be married to Mr, 
Blank the coming month. I shall, therefore, 
appreciate it if you will burn all the little 
notes I sent you, assuring you of reciprocity 
with regard to those you sent me.” 

“Dear Dorothy,” he replied, promptly, “I 
shall certainly comply with your request at 
once. And, incidentally, as your fiance holds 
a few notes of mine, I shall deem it a great 
favor if you will induce him to burn them 
with the rest.” 

—New Century. 


Just Like Her Mother 

He criticized her puddings, 

And he didn’t like her cake; 
He wish’d she’d make the biscuits 

His mother used to make. 
She didn’t wash her dishes, 

And she didn’t make a stew, 
And she didn’t mend his stockings 

As his mother used to do. 





Ah, well, she wasn’t perfect, 
Though she tried to do her best, 
Until at length she thought the time 
Had come for her to rest, 
So one day when he went the same 
Old rigmarole all through— 
She turned around and boxed his ears— 
As his mother used to do! 
—The Date Palm. 


Only His Body Was Present. Little 
Jimmy was taken to the dentist to have @ 
tooth extracted. As the tooth was ab- 
scessed, the dentist gave him gas. 

A few days later a visitor asked Jimmie 
if it had hurt. 

“I don’t know,” 
there.” 





he. replied, “I wasn't 


—Liberty. 


When Noah sailed the ocean blue, 
He had his troubles same as you; 
For days and days he drove the ark, 
Before he found a place to park. 
—Illinois Central Magazine, 


That guest is always welcome who, 
By instinct seems to know, 
Which of our towels are meant for uwsé, 
And which are meant for show. 
—Anon. 
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Fighting Quacks 


A SYMPOSIUM 

Several months ago a letter was sent out to 
all of the organizations for the hard of hear- 
ing asking them to share with the readers of 
the FreperatTion Dicest their experiences in 
fighting quacks. The many replies received 
proved without a doubt that “Quackery” is prev- 
alent in all parts of the country and that it is 
only by persistent warfare on:take advertising 
that any impression can be made upon those maga- 
zines and newspapers which thoughtlessly bar- 
ter the welfare of their readers for the dollars 
flowing into their treasuries from unscrupulous 
advertisers. Since it is impossible to publish 
all of the answers in detail, a few of those 
relating to the best known fake advertisers are 
given. 


SPRINGFIELD 


“The situation in this city is not a very 
dificult one. In the Sunday Republican a 
short time ago appeared a well written article 
vaunting a well advertised Eastern osteopath. 
I wrote both of the local papers a letter which 
they gladly published. I took great pains 
to write nothing in that letter which I could 
not stand back of, and also not to make any 
Sweeping assertions as to fakes and quacks. 
I believe some of the difficulty in getting news- 
papers to refrain from publishing articles about 
fake cures and to refuse fake advertisements 
is because they are apt to be ‘pounced on,’ 
brought to task by well meaning people who 
let their indignation run away with calm judg- 
ment. Since we have had an organization for 
the hard of hearing in this city, this has been 
the only instance which needed attention. It 
speaks well for the high standard of our 
newspapers.” 


LONG BEACH 


“About a year ago W. O. Coffee had a full 
page ad in our local paper. I went to both 
editors, armed with Dr. Cramp’s article on 
‘Deafness-Cure Quackery,’ and asked them 
to read what he said about W. O. Coffee. 
They both did and promised to ‘see about it.’ 

it spring when a second ad appeared we 

the matter up with the business manager, 
explaining that to accept his advertising was 
Similar to abetting a highway robber. He 
replied, ‘Well, you know, there’s money in it.’ 

“People quite often come to me with ‘fake 

, inquiring about them. I give them copies 
of the reprints I have exposing quackery, 
worthless remedies, and so on. I know I have 
persuaded many of them to keep their money.” 
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PORTLAND, MAINE 

The Portland Club reports that the Portland 
papers have been singularly free from quack 
advertising. The Club was influential in stop- 
ping one of these ads in Columbia. 

“My personal suggestion in regard to these 
ads is that a letter be sent by the Club Secre- 
tary to the advertising manager of the publica- 
tion, and if that does not produce any effect, 
that the individual Club members should also 
write, and that the matter should be brought 
to the attention of the Federation. In cases 
of national publications, concerted action be- 
tween the Federation and the Club Secretaries 
might be effective.” 


PHILADELPHIA LEAGUE 

“We write to the advertising manager of 
the newspaper in which the fake ad appears, 
telling him that we are posting the ad with 
the name of his paper beneath it. (Sometimes 
the advertising manager calls for an interview. 
This gives us an opportunity to tell him what 
we think of his advertising). 

“We have referred fake clinics to the State 
Board of Licensure, which has given us infor- 
mation and promised investigation. 

“I have personally visited doctors and 
laboratories which offer original methods of 
treatment, investigating the methods, their fees 
and reputations among other doctors, and in- 
quiring from other doctors about the value of 
the methods. 

“We report upon all work and keep a file 
for information.” 

(Continued on page 399) 





Announcement 

In the June Votta Review it was an- 
nounced that the Federation would offer a 
special course in Cleveland, Ohio, from 
July 2 to August 11, for the purpose of 
training teachers to teach lip-reading to 
hard of hearing children. The closing date 
of the course has been changed from Au- 
gust 11 to August 4. 

Miss Martha E. Bruhn, a member of the 
Teachers’ Committee of the Federation Spe- 
cial Course, was announced as a member of 
the faculty. Miss Bruhn will be in Europe 
this summer, but she will be represented in 
Cleveland by Miss Caroline F. Kimball, 
president ot the Lip-Reading Department 
of the N. E. A., and a pioneer teacher of 
lip-reading to hard of hearing children in 
the public schools. 

Miss Whildin, Miss Samuelson and Miss 
Kimball will present various forms of theory 

(Continued on page 401, col. 2) 
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Editorial 


We are glad to be able to publish the ex- 
periences of another deafened librarian. These 
articles have covered many phases of library 
work and should be of great value to the deaf- 
ened who are interested in this kind of em- 
ployment. 

We are sure that many of our deafened 
readers could relate their experiences in other 
fields of endeavor—experiences that would help 
others who are traveling “the silent road.” 
Will you not share them with us? If the 
“Employment Department” helps you, won't 
you contribute something for its further suc- 
cess? We would like to make this a perma- 
nent feature of the Federation Digest. This 
will be possible if our readers will contribute 
for publication in these columns their own 
experiences in the economic field.—E. E. S. 





Opportunities in the Field of 
Library Work 


This article is written, not because the 
writer feels that her experience can be con- 
sidered a “success” story in the popular maga- 
zine sense of the term, but because it may 
help some other young woman, handicapped by 
partial deafness, to find a contented niche in 
the field of library work. It is intended for 
that group of persons designated as “hard of 
hearing.” 

Though my own hardness of hearing had 
already developed, I was influenced to go into 
library work following my college course by 
a professor who was one of the best known 
college’ librarians in the country. I was ad- 
mitted to the Pratt Institute Library School 
of Brooklyn with the faculty’s full knowledge 
of my difficulty, graduated from it and, on rec- 
ommendation from the head of the school, was 
accepted for a business library position with 


a large corporation in New York City. These 
facts are related to show that there is no 
special prejudice against a deafened person in 
this line of work, provided one is able to pass 
the other tests in scholarship and personality 
satisfactorily. 

Library work has become quite diversified. 
There are certain positions which a deafened 
person could not expect to fill, but there are 
many departments where one does not come in 
contact with the general public, in which one 
so handicapped can work with comfort and 
satisfaction to all concerned. In large public 
libraries the classifying, cataloging, order, book 
appraisal, binding and mending departments 
offer such opportunities. In these depart- 
ments one would come in contact only with 
the staff. 

There have been two broad developments 
in the library field—the public library and the 
special library. The latter term includes 
libraries in business houses and various types 
of organizations. Many of these libraries 
serve only a limited number of people and 
they offer a good opportunity for the hard 
of hearing person who is otherwise properly 
prepared to do the work. Frequently in such 
a position the librarian does all the work 
herself or has not more than one or two as- 
sistants. There is a freedom and a variety 
of work about such positions which make 
them enjoyable. 

Having made a start in the special library 
field, the writer has continued in that type 
of library and has held four positions aver- 
aging about five years in each. 

In considering this type of position it is not 
possible to lay down any set rules of con- 
duct. It is best of course to be quite frank 
about your condition in seeking a position, 
Having once obtained it, work out your own 
adjustments. Patience and alertness are 
needed. Cultivate them and forget your sen- 
sitiveness. Don’t think of yourself as differ- 
ent but, as far as possible, just go ahead 
as if you were like everyone else. Where 
you can’t do that just be frank about it. 
Keep yourself in as good health as possible 
for this has a great deal to do with alertness. 

The general characteristics necessary for 
library work may be said to be thoroughness, 
accuracy, a sense of orderliness, persistence, a 
liking for searching out information, and a 
willingness to work, for library work, like 
housework, is never done. A good knowledge 
of books is assumed. The larger your fund 
of general information the better. At least 
a high school and in. many cases a college 
education is necessary. 

Librarianship has now become a profession 
and in order to enter it, special training 
of a greater or less degree is usually required. 
Public libraries in the larger centers main- 


tain apprentice courses through which their 
For the 


prospective assistants must pass. 
higher positions library school training is in- 
creasingly demanded. Library schools are 
now organized in connection with several 
universities and training institutes. Many of 
them give one year courses. 
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(Continued from page 397) 


SPEECH READING CLUB OF PHILA- 
DELPHIA 

“We have what we call “The Federation 
Corner,’ a place set aside for all kinds of 
information. We have the reprints “Deafness- 
Cure Quackery’ on the table in this corner, 
so that any person who wants them may take 
them. For several months last winter we 
had the whole page W. O. Coffee ad from 
the Evening Bulletin tacked on the wall of 
the Federation Corner, assuring our members 
that the treatment was a fake and requesting 
them to write to the Evening Post protesting 
against their carrying this ad in the paper. 
As a result we have never seen this ad again.” 


WINNIPEG 
“We do not think that we are being im- 
posed upon to any great extent in our Proy- 
ince by fake advertising. I believe that our 
Medical Association does not tolerate such ad- 
yertising if it is at all possible to bring proof 
against the advertisers.” 


CONCERNING W. O. COFFEE 

Denver, Portland (Oregon), Chicago, and 
Columbus complained to their local papers 
carrying the W. O. Coffee advertisement. 
The papers made perfunctory investigation by 
writing to the H. W. Kastor & Sons Adver- 
tising Company, which handles the W. O. 
Coffee advertising. A form letter with a few 
minor differences was sent to the papers. 
This was turned over to the clubs as full 
justification for the appearance of the ad in 
their papers. The H. W. Kastor & Sons 
Agency is listed by all of the papers as a 
“well-known and responsible agency.” : 

The Agency seeks to vindicate itself for 
handling the W. O. Coffee advertising by its 
form letter opening with this paragraph: “We 
teally welcome the inquiry of ————— into 
the merits of the Dr. W. O. Coffee Treat- 
ment for Partial Deafness, as well as our 
method of advertising it and the sound prin- 
ciples so rigidly adhered to by the company 
promoting its sale. All we ask, in fact, is 
an unprejudiced hearing from you, and we 
feel confident you will agree that this is a 
meritable proprietary product sold along ab- 
solutely ethical lines.” The agency tries to 
clear up the opinion that this is another case 
of an “advertising doctor” by calling attention 
to the fact that their client does not claim to 
Practice medicine; that no office practice is 
solicited, the business being strictly mail-order 
business; that he does not claim to be able 
to diagnose a case of ear trouble by mail; in 
fact, that the Company refuses to make any 
diagnosis at all. Then the letter goes into 
great details about the fair treatment accord- 
ed those who answer the advertisement, the 
efforts made to discourage those whose deaf- 
ness does not come under the types that can 
be cured by the W. O. Coffee treatment, and 
that those who are not benefited by the treat- 
ment are advised to consult their family 
doctor. “There is no attempt made to usurp 
the good offices of the family doctor, which 
We suspect is one of the main reasons for 


the antagonism felt in certain quarters toward 
the treatment.” 

The agency further insists that it is con- 
vinced that the W. O. Coffee treatment fills 
a very definite need in the world today; that 
the expense of daily visits to the family 
doctor would be practically prohibitive to 
nine out of ten people, etc.; that the “money- 
back guarantee” is further protection for the 
sufferer. They state that the W. O. Coffee 
Company often actually “lean backward” in 
their efforts to avoid misunderstanding and 
misrepresentation. 

Of course, the companies feel perfectly safe 
in using the “Money-Back Guarantee.” Very 
few people who have been “taken in” will ad- 
mit it and ask for a refund. The advertise- 
ments always keep within the law. Many 
publications putting a higher value upon the 
money involved than the right and wrong of 
using fake advertisements will continue to 
accept the advertising until public opinion 
forces them to abandon questionable adver- 
tising. 

A postscript is added, another warning that 
although Dr. Coffee himself is dead, “his 
work goes marching on.” This contains the 
information that the Company has begun the 
marketing of two other products. 


CHICAGO 


The League took up the matter of the 
Aurine advertisement with the advertising 
manager of the Chicago Daily Journal, which 
carried the ad. The Nelson Chesman & 
Company Advertising Agency replied to the 
manager in similar vein as the H. W. Kastor 
& Sons Advertising Agency. They justify 
themselves for handling the advertising by 
the following statement: “If you could go 
into the office of the Aurine Company and 
see the letters which they receive, you would 
then feel that you were actually doing human- 
ity a good turn by advertising that product in 
your publication. .... Sometimes if you or 
any of your lieutenants want to go over to the 
offices of the Aurine Company, do so. You'll 
not only be welcome, but you will really see 
what they are doing for humanity.” 

There is so much money at stake in the 
advertising game that the agencies will con- 
tinue to handle all profitable business until 
the persistence and the insistence of those 
who are working for the good of humanity 
itself tear down their last bulwark of justi- 
fication and make them realize the futility of 
questionable advertising. 


BOSTON 


The following information comes from 
Boston: “From time to time a large number 
of fake treatments for deafness have been 
noted in the Boston newspapers, but the ones 
we have taken special note of are limited to 
two twilight zone practitioners who advertise 
with some regularity in the Hearst publica- 
tions, sometimes over their own names and 
sometimes as a company, each _ separately. 
These men also advertise to cure many other 
chronic disorders. They are of only local 
influence and are doing a limited amount of 
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damage. Second, we took note of the W. O. 
Coffee advertisements, especially the full-page 
advertisement in the Herald and the Post last 
spring. A letter was written to the publisher 
and general manager of the Herald in regard 
to this advertisement. He replied that he 
did not blame me or any citizen for object- 
ing to the Coffee advertisement, that it was 
inserted only by reason of his being absent 
from Boston on the day it appeared. To this 
I replied that I had reason to believe this 
advertisement to have been placed through 
an agency and that arrangements had been 
made in advance. I also stated that any 
such thin excuse was a confession of incompe- 
tence in his office, since it intimated that he 
did not have his organization under good con- 
trol. To this there was no reply and none 
was expected.” 

The letter goes on to say that many indi- 
viduals visit the Guild and ask for advice. 
Specific information is given and literature 
available on the subject is given to them. 
One man who had been giving about half of 
his income to one of the local quacks over a 
period of several months when his family was 
in straitened circumstances, was finally con- 
vinced that he was the victim of a quack. 
As it happened, the quack was a regularly 
licensed physician, hard to convict because he 
puts in the defense that he honestly believes 
that he can cure the patient. 

The writer makes this statement: “My own 
conviction is fixed that to accomplish any- 
thing more than dissemination of the truth 
whenever we see the opportunity, to register 
protests when special occasions seem to war- 
rant, to be always prepared with specific in- 
formation on all the common fakes and quacks 
and treatments, we must go deeper into the 
matter than just trying to fight the quacks 
themselves.” 

He speaks of the difficulty in eliminating 
quack advertising as long as newspapers and 
periodicals share in the profits by taking the 
advertising. Advertisements make it possible 
to run the business, and as in nearly all 
shady business, the principals usually do not 
keep the best part of the profits. This part 
is taken by the partners in the game, the 
publishers of the advertisements, the lawyers 
who advise, and the manufacturers who sup- 
ply the “Treatments.” The politicians who 
use “influence” or who give testimonials, and 
the great number of people who are willing to 
go on record as having been cured are “small 
fry” in the game. 

He emphasizes the need of putting great 
pressure on the newspapers if any great de- 
gree of success is to come in this fight against 
quacks. If an editor can be made to see that 
his paper loses anything tangible by inserting 
fake advertisements he will not be absent from 
his office on, the days they appear, or if he 
is absent someone else will be on the job. 
Then it is important to look at the problem 
from the business office point of view. While 
to us fake deafness cures are of chief interest, 
by them all similar or questionable advertis- 
ing is classed together. It is difficult for the 


— 


advertising managers to make distinctions or 
classifications when so much of the present- 
day advertising is “pure buncombe.” 

“The difference,” he says, “between ex- 
travagant and misleading claims and ones 
just over the line into the land of fraud 
is not too easily made. Tremendous amounts 


of money are spent for advertising space.’ 


Many of the agencies have the power to 
make or break any publication by giving or 
withholding contracts, and if they so choose, 
they can force a paper to take a shady thing 
in order to get other copy which is respect- 
able. We are all of us to some extent to 
blame for these conditions. We respect the 
editorial and the news pages and we wink at 
the rest.” 

He speaks of the splendid work the Better 
Business Bureaus are doing to improve such 
conditions, and pays a tribute to the work of 
the American Medical Association in spreading 
a vast amount of valuable information on 
fake advertising. “I agree with the American 
Medical Association that we can hold the 
ground we gain only by the systematic spread- 
ing of specific information. The educated per- 
son is often the most gullible when he lacks 
specific information.” 

The following advice is worth following: 
“Every organization should have someone who 
will keep informed as to specific quacks and 
fakes in our field. A supply of reprints from 
the American Medical Association should be 
kept on hand for free distribution. It should 
be generally known that an information bureau 
is available and that it is prepared to give ad- 
vice to enquirers. 

“Whenever opportunity offers a formal pro- 
test should be made to newspapers which pub- 
lish fake deafness advertisements. Even though 
there are no immediate tangible results, these 
protests will be sure to do some good. No 
newspaper ever publicly admits an error if it 
can possibly avoid doing so, but the manager 
may be influenced to avoid doing the same 
thing again. 

“Above all, we active members of the Fed- 
eration should set a good example by not 
allowing ourselves to be taken in by 
quacks. It is my experience that as yet not all 
of us are immune.” 


News Notes 

The Chicago League had a booth at the 
Woman’s World Fair held at the Coliseum 
May 10th to 26th. It was a most successful 
exhibit. 

The Speech-Reading Club of Philadelphia 
has a flourishing Bible Class which meets 
every Sunday afternoon. The average attend- 
ance is sixteen. 

“" bed interesting saat has been received 
at headquarters regarding the Winnipeg Li 
Readers’ Club. The Club has a ii 
of about sixty, many of these members have 
joined within the past few months. The 
School Board has given the Club the use of 
two class rooms for a meeting place and the 
Club hopes to arouse still greater interest ™ 

(Continued on page 401) 
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THE DEAFENED CHILD 


“What Deafness Means to the Child” is the 
title of the article written by Miss Annetta W. 
Peck, Executive Secretary of the New York 
League for the Hard of Hearing, for the May 
number of Popular Health and Child Welfare 
Magazine. The attention of the reader is 
gripped and held in the beginning by the story 
of two hard of hearing children: Margaret of 
years ago when deafness was accorded no spe- 
cial attention or training; and Miriam of the 
more enlightened modern age when well in- 
formed parents let no chance go by for light- 
ening the burden placed upon those who are 
handicapped by deafness. Margaret’s case was 
placed in the hands of the family doctor who 
agreed that she was hard of hearing, but he 
did not advise a specialist. Nobody told Mar- 
garet that her dream of becoming a musician 
was endangered by her deafness, and not being 
able to realize this herself she gave up every- 
thing to reach her goal. “Over-study, ner- 
vousness, diminished health, increasing deaf- 
ness, and inferiority complex—one followed the 
other.” It was not until late in life that she 
found out about lip-reading. Although she 
has become happier because of this art she 
feels that the best years of her life have been 
wasted, and that life never gave her a fair 
chance. 

Miriam, a more fortunate child of a more 
enlightened age, was sent to an ear specialist 
as soon as it was found out that her hearing 
was defective. With the proper medical care 
and the lip-reading instruction that she re- 
ceived at the League’s Educational Clinic she 
was able to make her grades and keep her 
place with her hearing friends. Life presents 
a rosy outlook in spite of her handicap and she 
is bearing onward towards her goal. 

Miss Peck stresses the importance of early 
preventive measures in order to make it un- 
necessary for great numbers of children to 
travel the same road traveled by Margaret. 
She says, “It must be remembered that the 
tragedy of acquired deafness does not lie in 
silence, for hard of hearing people hear a good 
deal. The tragedy—and it does indeed destroy 
personal happiness—is in being unable to com- 
municate freely with others.” She goes into 
detail about the art of lip-reading, the effort 
going on through the country to remedy the 
failure of Boards of Education in many cities 
to give their hard of hearing children this very 
necessary educational advantage, and she cites 
the remarkable growth of the American Fed- 
eration of Organizations for the Hard of 
Hearing of which the New York League is a 
Constituent Body. 
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the work being done for the hard of hearing 
through this very important contact. Three 
teachers have been paid by the Club—two 
from the Government School for the Deaf 
and one who qualified in Boston last summer 
—originally a star pupil of the Club. The 
aiternoon meetings have been well attended, 
usually by thirty or more. The social side of 


the Club is emphasized and everybody enjoys 
the meetings very ynuch. Outside speakers 
often address the meetings and each Club 
member is made to feel responsible for the 
afternoon or evening program—a splendid in- 
centive to keep the interest of the members. 

There has been no falling off in attendance 
and the members are realizing the great pos- 
sibilities in the work for the hard of hearing. 
“Apart from the Lip-Reading the Club activ- 
ities mean so much to many of our members. 
Again and again we hear from our members 
how much the Club has meant in their lives. 
Even their faces testify to the sunshine that 
has come into their hearts from knowing that 
their handicap is not insurmountable. Then, 
too, so many dull monotonous lives have been 
taken out of their drab routine, and to miss a 
meeting of the Lip-Reading Club would be a 
disappointment. 

“I met the husband of one of our members 
lately, the mother of five children. I asked 
him if he thought his wife had gotten any 
benefit from lip-reading. He replied, “Well, if 
she hasn’t got it one way she has another.’ 
I did not need to ask for a further explana- 
tion, as this shy, -retiring little mother never 
misses a —s and is always so interested.” 

How many of our organizations have had 
similar experiences? 
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in a series of lectures and 
demonstrations. Miss Lulu M. Bruce, in- 
structor in the Central Institute for the 
Deaf, will lecture on the “Fundamentals of 
Speech Development and Correction; Voice 
Placement and Improvement.” 

Other lecturers and their subjects follow: 

Prevention of Deafness: Dr. William B. 
Chamberlin, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mechanical Aids to Hearing: Mr. J. B. 
Kelly, Acoustic Engineer, Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, New York. 

Readjustment: Miss Estelle E. Samuelson, 
New York; Mrs. James R. Garfield, Cleve- 
land; Miss Betty C. Wright, Washington. 


and practice 





Attention, Teachers! 


If you have not already sent your name, 
address and a statement of your training and 
teaching experience to Miss Gertrude Bergen, 
203 Kingshighway West, Haddonfield, N. J., 
please do so at once. Over one hundre 
twenty-five teachers have responded to the 
former notice, but Miss Bergen is anxious to 
obtain the names of all teachers of lip-reading. 
Will you not cooperate in making the “Teach- 
ers’ List” up-to-date? 





Notice! 


Read the Federation Digest of the August 
Votta Review for the report of the meeting 
in St. Louis. The proceedings will be pub- 
lished in full in a later number. 





Schools for Deaf Children 





MISS REINHARDT’S HOME SCHOOL FOR | 
LITTLE DEAF CHILDREN 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively, 
Children prepared for hearing schools. The school 
is, in the suburbs of the city of Washington) 
which offers many educational advantages. Ad 


dress 
MISS ANNA C, REINHARDT 
Kensington, Maryland 


AT THE Ww HITE HOUSE 





THE CLARKE SCHOOL 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 
* An endowed school for Deaf Boys and Girls. The Oral Method is employed 
and imperfect hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted to the Primary Department 
at five years of age, while Grammar School Grades fit students for High-School 
Work. Manual Training is.provided for both boys and girls. The pupils are 
grouped according to age, in three carefully supervised homes. There is a new 
central school building, a well-equipped gymnasium, and ground for out-of-door 


sports. 
Normal Department Under Direction of DR. CAROLINE A. YALE 


Principal, BESSIE N. LEONARD 





SUMMER TERM—JUNE 25-AUGUST 3, 1928 


NORMAL TRAINING COURSE FOR TEACHERS OF 
THE DEAF AND HARD OF HEARING 


Oral School for Deaf Children—Tuition Free 


Write for Information 


MICHIGAN STATE NORMAL COLLEGE 
YPSILANTI 


WHITLEY MURPHY, Training Teacher 
Cc. M. ELLIOTT, Director of Special Education 











FORM OF BEQUEST 


I give and bequeath to the American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, Volta Bureau, Washington, 
D. C., the sum of dollars 
to be expended by the Association in extending the philanthropic 





work of the Volta Bureau. 





The Volta Review is the “Who’s Who” of the Speech-Reading World 
i 





